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Departments 


Great expectations.Q 

Naked City 

► Six-figure hanky-panky at Random House, Liz Taylor's wedding 
fuss. Steve Ross, gridiron star? Desert Storm IT: The Merchandising. Douglas Wilder chars 

about cheerleading, Marlon Brando and 'Let's Get It On. 'Jesse Helms is sent 
packing Plus: could a putsch happen here? ......_ O 

PflR7V P00P .© THE COVER 

— See page 82 . 

Features 




Murder, We Wrote; SPY Investigates a Homicide 

► In the middle of their bitter divorce trial, Palm 
Beach millionaire James Sullivan s wife was mysteriously shot and killed; the 
w idower s behavior then and now has been mighty suspicious. The case is still 
open, but the FBI is closing in, thanks to John Connolly’s remarkable investigation—includ¬ 
ing a recent week as Sullivans mansionmace © 

God Save the Queen—Now She’s Related to Walter MqnheitI 

► What do down-on-theirduck European gentry do 
for money? Sell their titles. Who buys them? Social-climbing Americans, of course— 
including Hugh Hefners wife and, assisted by MICHAEL MOYNIHAK, a certain mono¬ 
cle-sporting , pubiicist-friendly movie reviewer ___.__ 

Be Here Then 

► Those were the days! 1960s-style cloches, 1940s-style movies, 197Os-style 
music, 10,000 B,C/s—style Mens Movements—JAMES COLLINS fondly recalls the 
nostalgia glut of 1991 .© 

Please Don’t Eat the Hood Ornaments 

► These may be the 1990s, but most of us still drive and still eat meat TONY HENDRA 
has created politically correct holiday recipes that bring new meaning to winter squashy 
mincemeat pie and median strips ....... 
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Columns 


► Laureen Hobbs presents PrimeTime Lives dentist/co—executive producer in The 
Vi SI Webs; JEFFREY RESSNER looks at Disney's embarrassingly un-Disneyish Music label; CELIA 
Brady profiles Paramount's prodigal son in The Industry; J. J. Hunsecker explores an 
artful conflict of interest ar The Times ..... 

► Humphrey GREDDON edges out Eustace Tilley in 
Review of Reviewers; John BrodiE considers an unusually odd, ugly six- 
month designer marriage in Divorce; Rich Cohen exposes the Ninja Turtles 
drug problems in Crime; and Live White Male Roy Blount Jr. struggles to 
get w i th the prog ram ,............................................ ■. +»■ 


Oval Office Diary 

► George Bush compares himself with his predecessor and Barton 
Fink. George Kalogerakis engrosses........ 
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WE TRY, WE FALL; WE TRY HARDER, WE FALL 
AGAIN; WE JUST CANT GET IN STEP WITH THE 
NINETIES, WHEN IT IS REPORTED THAT A PAIR OF 

Florida 19^year-olds beat a deer to death—a member of an 
endangered deer species—we are momentarily horrified, sure, 
but when we hear that the boys have just been sentenced, re¬ 
spectively, to ten months and a year in federal prison, we are 
more horrified. When it is reported that a woman in northern 
California has formed a lobbying group called Citi¬ 
zens for a Toxic Free Marin, we passingly wish her 
well, but when we learn that her goal is to make 
public perfume-wearing illegal— 'Most people 
don't say anything. They just suffer. But I’m 
angry’^we want to lease a crop duster and drench 
her home in a thick Giorgio fog. But the truth is, we aren't 
yet experiencing the full-bore nineties —we're still groping around 
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the cusp between the eighties and nineties, a time of high- 
minded lip service and coldhearted cynicism, of cozy plati¬ 
tudes and undiminished greed, of Republicans talking like 
Democrats (“We have caring instincts," a Bush-administration 
apparatchik said, discussing the homeless) and Democrats 
talking like Republicans (Wilder, Tsongas), of 
lightweights striking earnest poses, of Clarence 
Thomas. When the large cosmetics companies recently 
announced they’d be expanding their makeup lines for 
women of color, the Times asked Linda Wells, the white 
editor ol Allure (the eighties-into-nineties-cusp maga¬ 
zine—no-nonsense journalism about eyeliner and 


s-t 


clutch purses), what it all means. "What is happening, 
she said, u is both very superficial and very 
important/*^^Important superficiality was 
the eighties; superficial importance is the 
nineties. During the first half of 1988, 931 
American corporations changed their 
nameS“more than in any year before or 
since. During the first half of 1991, only 462 
companies changed names, the fewest in nearly 
a decade. Earlier this year, Western Union be¬ 
came New Valley. It sure sounds very now— 
hopeful, ecological, old-fashioned. But the 
main point was deception: because the com- 
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pany is in such straits, it wants to 
make sure consumers won t connect 
the had news to the new name. 

jerry Brown is neither very 
superficial nor very important, but 
he is running for president. (Speak¬ 
ing of avoiding negative-brand- 
identification problems, has he 
thought of reverting to Edmund 
Brown Jr,?) Pat Caddell, the evil po¬ 
litical genius behind the doomed 
McGovern, Hart and Biden presi¬ 
dential campaigns, is working with 
Brown. His ego needs,’ says Cad- 
dell of California's former governor 
and Linda Ronstadt s former boy¬ 
friend, "are different from other 
politicians’. His ability to dissociate, 
to step out of himself, is greater—to 
say. Here is a role that is important, 
[but one in which] if you lose, you 
don't lose. " When you put it that 
way, how can voters mi want to elect 
him president? (Or will they pick 
bachelor No. 2—Bob Kerrey, Ne¬ 
braska's former governor and Debra 
Winger's boyfriend? Or bachelor 
No. 3 —Wilder, Virginias governor 
and Pat Kluge's former boyfriend?) 


The current president has nomi¬ 
nated Robert Gates to run his CIA. 
As an alibi for Republican-adminis¬ 
tration officials, / don't recall didn't 
work in the seventies for the Water¬ 
gate criminals bur worked great in 
the eighties for Reagan. Gates is 
using it as he tries to stonewall con¬ 
cerning the Iran-contra scam, but 
unfortunately he doesn't have Rea¬ 
gan s senile huggability (or his 
superficiality or importance) to 
back up the memory-lapse 
claims. One of his fellow 
CIA officials testified that 
he had a conversation with 
Gates about Iran-contra, "I 
have no recollection Of it 
myself,’’ says Gates, Another 
fellow CIA official says he 
told Gates Iran-contra sto¬ 
ries and remembers Gates 
talking derisively about 
North. ‘T have no recollection of 
making those statements, ' How 
about the White House computer 
message between North and a com¬ 
patriot that referred to what Gates 
was told about Iran-contra? I do 



not recall this conversation.' And 
an agenda for a White House meet¬ 
ing that mentions a ship used ille¬ 
gally to supply the contras with 
weapons? "I have no recollection of 
this meeting.’ So the next director 
of Central Intelligence either can’t 
remember anything or can't He con¬ 
vincingly. 

Norm Schwarzkopf says the 
CIA was pretty useless to him 
last winter. And given the 
choice between button-down 
professional dissemblers like 
Gates and jolly, impolitic 
brutes like Schwarzkopf, 
we'll go with the killers in 
uni fo rm. When we were 
roiling into Kuwait on our 
way to victory. Army tanks 
systematically plowed under 
hordes of Iraqis cowering in 
trenches. The Army's offi¬ 
cial response: So fucking uhat? "Peo¬ 
ple somehow have the notion that 
burying guys alive is nastier than 
blowing them up with hand 
grenades or sticking them in the 
gut with bayonets, ’ said the per- 
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fectly named Colonel Lon Maggarr 
“Weil, it’s not." 

Or any nastier than nuking 
themr 1 Asked about the problem of 
controlling nuclear weapons as Sovi¬ 
et central authority disappears, in¬ 
telligence analyst Peter Wilson 
sounded as ii he were talking to a 
reporter from My Weekly Reader in¬ 
stead of the The Wall Street Journal: 
“This is sort of like The Twilight 
Zone. We've gone through a door, 
and now we re in another dimen¬ 
sion.’' Marshall Goldman, director 
of Harvard’s Russian Research Cen¬ 
ter, was asked about the Soviet re¬ 
publics' becoming sovereign nucle¬ 
ar stares. 'Hey,' Goldman said, 
“we re called the Russian Research 
Center/ In other weirds, the 
superficial is important. 

M icrosolt chairman Bill Gates, 
the richest human under 40, can t 
watch Corby and Yeltsin on Night- 
line; Gates has made his multibil- 
1 ion-do liar fortune in the electron- 
ie-gadgec-and-video-screen indus¬ 
try but doesn't own a TV set. Well, 
TV is, after all, almost exclusively 


superficial and unimportant — but 
Gates bragged about his TV-lessness: 
“I doubt if I'd finish The Economist 
every week it I had a TV sitting 
there! 7 ’ He didn't complete his 
thought (.,,/// had a TV sitting there 
tempting me with Star Trek reruns ), 
but we have a winner nonetheless: 
Bill Gates, Geek of the Year, 

If we didn't own TVs, we would 
have minimized our exposure this 
fall to La Toya, the unsuccessful 
Jackson. La Toya published a mem¬ 
oir, and Jack Gordon, her ferret!ike 
publicist and quasi-husband, has 
nearly made good on his shocking 
threat that "from September to Oc¬ 
tober 15, every news show and talk 
show is going to be La Toya/' Alac- 
Neil/Lehrer may be a holdout for 
now, but as soon as she agrees to 
talk about how National Security 
Council staff members used to ritu¬ 
ally spank her, watch out. 

While every news show is La 
Toya, professional football players 
are reading A, E* Housman's poetry. 
New York Giant Lawrence Taylor 
spoke recently about his intention 


to retire before he’s a wreck. "! re¬ 
member reading this poem a long 
time ago/ he said, about an athlete 
dying young/' In the locker room 
the tight ends come and go, talking 
of Brian Piccolo. 

Once it was Housman and Eliot, 
now its pseudocelebrity memoirs 
and, uh, performance art in Wiscon¬ 
sin, G, G, All in, the 34-year-old lead 
singer of the band the Toilet Rock¬ 
ers, was convicted in Milwaukee of 
disorderly conduct. The jury wasn’t 
persuaded that defecating onstage 
and throwing feces at the audience 
was constitutionally protected artis¬ 
tic expression. James Baker didn't 
toss his feces at reporters on his way 
back from Israel recently, but he 
came as close as secretaries of State 
customarily get. With regard to Is¬ 
rael's settling the West Bank, Baker 
said, the U,S. doesn’t want to “indi¬ 
cate one inch of flexibility beyond 
the six points that we have proposed, 
which are damn forthcoming—and 
you can use the word damn / An im¬ 
portant policy point, an emphatically 
superficial punch line. } 
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Contributors 


"I'm interested in 
slapstick; I try to get 
them at their goof¬ 
iest," says photogra¬ 
ph er Marina Garnier, 
who has taken many 
of the photographs in our Party Poop 
section and was the principal photog¬ 
rapher for SPY High y our paperback 
yearbook parody For this issue she 
accompanied Laird Walter of Gienea- 
gles to his lunch at Mortimer s. 

Tony Hendra may be 

best known as Ian 
Faith, the dissem¬ 
bling manager of Spi¬ 
nal Tap; he was also 
editor of National 
Lampoon during a few of its golden 
years. His holiday-roadkill recipes 
in this issue are part of his ongoing 
work as a self-described animal- 
rights activist; next he begins his 
campaign to 'extend the vote to all 
nonhuman Americans," 

Michael Mgymihan, 

who in this issue 
writes about hard-up 
aristocrats who sell 
their titles, claims he 
has nothing personal 
against royalty—Tve just met a lot 
of strange Europeans,” He has writ¬ 
ten for Harper's and Cosmopolitan , 
and is working on a mystery novel 
ser in the New York art world. 

Robert Risko believes 
a seminal experience 
in the development of 
his neo-Cubist illus¬ 
tration style was his 
platonic date w r ith an 
ancient Gloria Sw F anson, who d in¬ 
vited him over to see her cartoon 
collection: 'It w r as like Norma 
Desmond, only more bizarre. She 
kept talking abour her makeup. 
Risko, whose work also appears reg¬ 
ularly in Vanity Fair and Rolling 
Stone, has illustrated our Playboy 
Mansion foldout, our “Hizzoner!" 
board game and our monthly Indus¬ 
try column, ^ 
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Super movie star 
Dudley Moore returns 
to his first love, the 
piano. A poetic and 
lyrical performance of 
romantic ballads with 
saxophonist Kenny G 
Songs only music can 
convey ..Son^s Without 
Words 
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From the SPY 




Some readers may not be 

aware of the terrible power struggle 
for the editorship of spy being waged 
via the United States postal system. 
We thought we T d explained, to our 
own satisfaction, the matter of mail 
addressed to a mysterious "Mel 
Mandell, Editor, spy" (see this space 
last month) by concluding that this 
Mandell fellow had in fact run the 
magazine in the fifties. Yet he 
continues to receive mail here at 5 
Union Square West-a recent press 
release advised him that "machine 
tool builders and distributors from 
the U.S., Europe, and the Pacific Rim 
were among the [1991 Detroit 
Advanced Productivity Exposition's] 
353 exhibitors"—and his palpable 
presence around the office makes it 
difficult for the more fretful among 
us to take vacations or even go out 
for lunch. Unger too long over that 
espresso around the corner and 
suddenly someone is in your chair 
with his feet—Afe/ MandefFs 
let’s not be coy—on your desk. 

Or maybe they’re not Mandeli's 
after all Because the plot has 
thickened, once again courtesy of the 
U.S. Mail. “A Neuronic Reasoning 
Machine (NRMJ—which has been 
dubbed a "silicon brain’-recently 
was introduced to the U,S. market by 
Anthony J. (Tony) Richter, an 
Australian who is an industrial 
psychologist, inventor and 
entrepreneur," began a recent query 
letter from someone in Iltinois, Our 
initial reaction —finally a writer to do 
justice to NR M.'—was almost 
instantly replaced by nausea when 
we noticed whom the query was 
addressed to: "Robert C. Glazier, 
Editor, spy." We f ll keep you posted 
while Glazier and Mandell go at 
it-imaginary beings, perhaps, but 
we’re updating our resumes and, you 
know, just sort of getting the word 
out, anyway. ► 


Letters to SPY 


Louisiana Haywire 

Thank you for your timely and pow¬ 
erful expose of David Duke [“Con¬ 
duct Unbecoming a Racist/' by An¬ 
drea Rider, September]. I’ve just re¬ 
turned from a vacation in Louisiana 
and was shocked at how widespread 
the support is for this dangerous op¬ 
portunist. When we were both stu¬ 
dents at Louisiana State University, 
living in the same dorm and enrolled 
in ROTC as cadets, he was already 
provocative, irresponsible and totally 
self-centered. His racism under- 
mined the morale of our integrated 
ROTC unit, and he was ultimately 
dismissed from the Corps. 

As Hitler did in Germany in the 
1930s, Duke is cunningly playing on 
the frustration* fears and hardships of 
the downwardly mobile whites of 
Louisiana, whose economy has been 
poor since the 1985 oil-market col¬ 
lapse. If he becomes governor of 
Louisiana, he will immediately begin 
looking beyond the state borders, 

Theodore A, Koemer, M.D. 

Iowa City, Iowa 


Mm nuu is J# 1 

Your portrait of Gerald Ford {“Rent¬ 
as President," by Philip Weiss, Au¬ 
gust] was right on the money, 1 had 
occasion to meet him several years 
back in Palm Springs, when I was 
editor of (hold the chuckles) Modern 
Floor Coverings magazine. Speaking 
to an audience of carpet kings. Ford 
was a yuk a minute (rumor was he 
had Bob Hope s gag writers working 
for him) but totally forgettable. In 
the receiving line afterward, his de¬ 
meanor changed from cordial to 
steely as I asked for an autograph for 
a friend who was then dying of can¬ 
cer and collected autographs. “I 
don't give autographs/' he muttered, 
his tone urging me to move on. Its 


nice to have the real Ford laid out 
for all to see, 

Michael Ki.tro! 

New York 

It hardly comes as a surprise that 
Ford doesn't spend much time hob¬ 
nobbing with the intellectual elite 
these days, but rather whiles away 
his golden years in the company of 
Sun Belt seniles like Hope. It seems 
doubtful that any of our not-yet-de- 
ceased former presidents spend much 
time kicking back with the guys 
down at the Brookings Institution or 
the other think tanks. If we look at 
the men who have served in the Oval 
Office over, say, the past 30 years, we 
realize that any one of them, except 
perhaps Kennedy, would look com¬ 
pletely appropriate behind the wheel 
of a Shriner’s go-cart. Carrying his 
perceived anti-intcllectuaiism to an 
extreme, Ford is thumbing his nose, 
in the only way he knows how, at the 
eastern establishment that made his 
name synonymous with laughable 
ineptitude. There's not much else he 
can do to rise above such a past, 

John Wyeth Jr 
Boston, Massachusetts 
As for JFK . may he not behind the wheel 
of a Shritier's go-tart, hat how about in 
an RM with a wet barf 

If you were a Girl Scout injured or 
dying in an overturned bus, wouldn't 
it be your last wish to have sweaty 
publicity hound Sonny Bono [' Palm 
Springs Future/’ by Philip Weiss, 
August] hunching over you so the 
paramedics couldn't reach you"' 

Ann Baldwin 
Seattle * Washington 

Aiioilier Side of Blot man 

The question is not "What happened 
to Bob Dylan?” but 'What happened 
to Bob Dylans generation?” ['The 
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The news that one of Bob 

Hope's most prized possessions is a 
photo of George Patton peeing into 
the Rhine (“Palm Springs Past: 
Grooming and Tomcatting Tips from 
Sob Hope/' by Graydon Carter, 
August) rang bells with Jim Muivoy of 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. “Enclosed 
is a copy of a picture I have of George 
Patton at the Rhine/’ Mulvoy writes, 
“but it seems that he was either pre- 
or post-pee when my picture was 
taken. Could this be the same photo 
Mr. Hope keeps, or are there more of 
the incident?” Well, it's hard to tell 
from the grainy photocopy exactly 
what's going on. We see five guys 
with rounded heads. One fellow seems 
to be gesturing toward another one 
(offering some french fries, 
perhaps?). Some sort of boat—or 
possibly a grain bin, or a large, 
floating cafeteria tray—is visible a 
little below the five figures. And we 
think we can discern a flying saucer 
against a patch of sky (wallpaper? An 
unfurled Ace bandage?) in the upper 
right-hand corner. As to whether it's 
the same photo, we feel we can’t say. 

“Great’ 1 article on Dylan (“The 
Free-failin’ Bob Dylan/’ by Joe 
Queenan, August) is the verdict from 
Sujata Goetz of Croton Falls, Hew 
York. Great, but not perfect. “You say 
twice that it was a ‘cool October 
evening/” Goetz writes, “No it 
wasn't! It was very hot and humid 
with rain!” And, she adds, next time 
we should “ask Dylan about being 
stuck in traffic after the concert and 
how a golden butterfly shot out of the 
sky like a shooting star.” No It didn’t! 
It was more beige than golden, and at 
that hour it was probably a moth! 

On the other hand, Gail Hagen of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, hated the 
Dylan piece, and directed considerable 
anger at the opinions expressed 
therein by that “big bag of hot air 
named Milton Glaser.” Poor Milton 
Glaser, who, after all, only supplied 
the illustration that accompanied the 
article, ftueenan is the name you 
want, Ms. Hagen, Q-U-E-E-N-A-N, 

The cranks were all lined up 

for stamps this summer, it seems. 
“Regarding your accusations against ► 


Free-failin' Bob Dylan/' by joe 
Queenan, August]. Dylan was always 
a little eccentric, but after being 
toured as the voice of a generation 
that has ended up as it has, the man 
who wrote "Money doesn't talk—it 
swears" must be disillusioned to the 
point that even he can t take himself 
seriously anymore. 

Can Lee 
Marietta, Georgia 

Dylan has been a pet target of rock 
critics for ten years, yet he was kind 
enough to give you a few minutes of 
his time. You mock his reticence to 
talk with the press, but look what he 
gets when he does: pointless charac¬ 
ter assassination. 

Pat McLean 
Garrison t New York 

When the late Claud Cockburn 
guest-edited Private Eye , he would 
gather the staff at a pub and ask 
them who the sacred tows of the day 
were. Someone would mention an 
icon like Albert Schweitzer and 
Cockburn would yell, "Right! Lets 
have a go at old Schweitzer!" This 
spirit seems to animate your piece 
about Dylan. Lets face it, though: 
poking fun at Dylan is like tossing 
stones at a toothless old lion, Why 
don't you try something truly dan¬ 
gerous, like a profile of everybody's 
hero, Springsteen? The material is all 
there: his divorce settlement, and 
whether it forbids Julianne Phillips 
ever to write about him; his earnest 
political correctness vs. his Draconi¬ 
an on-tour labor practices vis-a-vis 
underlings; his Machiavellian han¬ 
dlers— cum—rock critics, and the rest 
of the brownnosing press that lets 
him live the unexamined life. 

W Rasband 
Heber City, Utah 

To live in the public eye would make 
most people want to spit in it. Dylan 
lives his own life, is allowed to play 
his music any way he chooses, and 
probably loses little sleep knowing 
chat he has disappointed so many 
people he doesn t even know. 

Dank! McCafferty 
Bay Village , Ohio 


First Joe Queenan says Dylans skills 
are all but gone, then he attacks him 
for leaving gems off of Ins recent al¬ 
bums. He discusses Dylan's relation¬ 
ship to society's mainstream first to 
prove his unique appeal, then to 
prove his decline. 

Jeffrey Gmnberg 
Englewood f New Jersey 



In "Pimping Iron" [by Irvin Much- 
nick, June] you say, "Some former as- 
sociates say joe (Welder] fixes his 
contests to suit the needs of his busi¬ 
ness empire. He practically admitted 
as much in 1970, when associates 
asked him why Schwarzenegger had 
won that years Mr. Olympia title 
when Sergio Oliva, a black Cuban, 
had clearly had the better physique, 
joe smiled and said in his clipped 
Quebecois-by-way-of-the-shtetl ac¬ 
cent, 1 put Sergio on the cover, J sell 
x magazines. I put Arnold on the 
cover, I sell 3x magazines, 1 " 

Your writer should have been 
more thorough in his research. I re¬ 
member the 1970 Olympia quite 
well; it rook place at Town Hall in 
New r York City. Because of the lack 
of room backstage, we (the judges) 
had to observe both Sergio and 
Arnold in the basement, just under 
the stage. It was a close decision. 
Arnold won by only one vote. Sergio 
was clearly not the winner. He was 
good, but he lacked the overall sym¬ 
metry and muscularity of Arnold. 

1 also judged the Mr. Olympia in 
1965, 66, 67, '68 and '69. I pro¬ 
duced the Olympia in 1973 and '74, 
and many other IFBB events. In no 
way whatsoever did Joe Weider have 
any control over the judging of any 
of these competitions. 

Tom Minichi ello 

Port Myers, Florida 

I go back as a judge some 25 years or 
so, when various IFBB contests were 
held in New York, especially at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, under 
the auspices of Tom Minichidio and 
Peter Vita. Believe me, 1 never took 
part in a fixed contest. The prejudg¬ 
ing took place in the afternoon, and 
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Entertainment Weekly in the June 
Mailroom column, just who ripped off 
whom?” asks Bonnie F. Horne of 
Columbus, Georgia, "You claim to 
have originated the idea of using the 
baseball-card style to illustrate your 
stories of high-powered New York 
lawyers and chefs in 1987 and T 88, 
predating EW* s use of the cards by 
four years.*.The idea was used 
previously by the Bay High School 
yearbook in Bay Village, Ohio, to 
feature the school's sports records.*..I 
guess the yearbook staff can add spy 
to their list of those paying homage to 
their idea.” Well, that shows us. We 
were under the misapprehension that 
the thing that made our cards 
interesting-to us and, later, to 
f IV-was their application to 
mwrsports people. But Bay High 
School's daring twist-upon-a- 
twist— sports cards about athletes— is 
simply brilliant. Yes, by all means add 
us to your list. 

(Remarkably, we published for five 
years without getting the feedback 
from Bay Village we so desperately 
needed. Now our lives seem to be full 
of Bay Village-see Daniel 
McCafferty’s letter, page 12. Guess 
the word’s got around: there’s a New 
York monthly that's a dead ringer for 
the Bay High yearbook.) 

Our August magazine-parody pack, 
with its sample pages from ten 
different publications, threw some of 
our more gullible readers into a...well, 
tizzy is probably the word. Not since 
Orson Welles's radio broadcast of The 
War of the Worlds , in fact, has such 
widespread panic ensued over a piece 
of fiction. We thought “parody” and 
“several magazines...each reporting 
in its own idiosyncratic voice” on the 
opening page would tip people off. 
And yet: “What a screwed-up issue 
this is....Page 45? What happened to 
Mailer? How did The Raw & the 
Cooked get in, and what happened to 
the balance of the article? Rolling 
Stone on Mailer, continued on page 
149? Only 80 pages. This looks 
intentional,’ 1 wrote Bob B, Hurlbut 
from Honolulu, and despite that final 
hint that he was on the verge of a 
major revelation— anagnorisis, the 
Greeks call it-Hurlbut's reaction is ► 
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if one judge asked for a recount at 
the contest at night, it was done, Ive 
seen times when the tally of votes 
changed and the order of winners 
from the afternoon prejudging 
changed. This was one reason the 
judges were told not to tell anyone 
who the afternoon winners were, 

1 remember when Sergio, Arnold 
and Franco Colombo were compet¬ 
ing for the Mr. Olympia tide, in the 
prejudging, all the judges decided 
they would judge at night. Come 
nighttime, the judges were still un¬ 
decided—it was agreed the contes¬ 
tants would come backstage in a 
well-lighted dressing room, and we 
would scrutinize the three competi¬ 
tors again. The winner was Arnold, 
EdJubinville 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Irvin Muchnkk replies, "There are vari¬ 
ous u 'ays to fix contests. There 's Joe Wel¬ 
der’s way , which on the continuum ofisub¬ 
jective sports judging ranks somewhere be¬ 
tween boxing in Vegas and gymnastics in 
Dresden: he appoints ‘respected individu¬ 
als' like Minicbiello, then an IFBB pro¬ 
moter and an owner ofi the Mid-City 
Gym. where preliminary judging for the 
1970 Mr. Olympia was held\ A\inichki¬ 
lo's conflict of interest was huge, but Eli 
take his word that 1970 was an honest 
call, though it's hard to fathom how 
Arnold could win by only one vote when 
*Sergio was clearly not the winner. ’ Ed 
Jubinville s defense of the Waders scru¬ 
ples has the same comical logic. Why 
weren't the results of the afternoon pre¬ 
judging made public—afraid the fans 
might figure out who had the early lead 
or something? Even Jubinville describes 
how the judges made up the rules as they' 
went." 


Voices That swear 

Those eloquent words of "Voices 
That Care" executive producer Jeff 
Wald [Music, by Fred Goodman, 
August] remind me of the days I 
spent working at the famous Hotel 
LErmitage in Beverly Hills 
(1982-87). After Jeff moved out of 
the posh Helen Reddy estate in Santa 
Monica, he moved into the Tage. 
One morning he rang the front desk 
to say that he'd just returned from a 
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Wanted: 
America’s 
Royal Family 



Great Britain has Charles and Di, Mona¬ 
co has a Princess-cum-pop star named 
Stephanie. Jordan has a flashy blond 
Queen and a motorcycle-riding King. 

In America, however, the King is dead, 
the Queen is mean, and the only 
known Princess is a yacht. 

Embarrassing? We think so. That's 
why and sky invite you to 

choose the first Royal Family of 
America. 

Just fill in your choices for King, 
Queen, Prince, Princess, Knight and 
Court Jester on the attached card, and 
predict what the Royal Family's first 
royal proclamation will be. 



GRAND PRIZE 

Your very own royal title 

SPY will arrange to make you quasi-le¬ 
gitimate royalty in some foreign land, 
PLUS...a weekend for two at the Royal- 
ton Hotel in New York City, dinner for 
two on the Princess Restaurant Yacht, 
two (mwnfi&i/af satin robes fit for a 
king, a day trip to Queens and a copy 
of Prince's new album. One Grand 
Prize-winning entry will be chosen by 
a team of judges from spy. 

EARLY BIRD BONUS 

The first 100 entrants will receive a 

watch, suitable for coro¬ 
nations, 
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depressing. No more so, though, than 
that of Christine Martin of Brooklyn: 
“Where's the continuation of the 
article on page 46? Please reply. This 
sort of thing realty irks me," 

C. Mark Hacking of Mississauga, 
Ontario, wore a spy cap around a mall 
and managed to impress a young 
woman, who asked if he worked for 
spy, “It would be real decent of you 
people if you said you knew me/’ he 
writes. No problem. As anyone can 
tell you, C. Mark is the editor of spy. 
(Why not? Everyone else is.) 

A young friend from Burbank who 
also contributes to the nude-babes-on- 
bikes magazine Easyriders writes, “I 
saw your article on the loss of some of 
the New Yorker archives RE, B. 

Who?,' by Hazel Weatherfielrt, 
August], Who the hell gives a shit? 

You ever read that fuckin’ 
magazine? 1 ’ Our friend, J. J. Solari, 
continues, “You ever get their 
subscription dun? Holy fuckin' shit, 
talk about retarded. On tbe outside it 
says, 'Hot diggety! Wow! Hip hip!' 
There's this first grader’s drawing of 
the sun on it, and I'm supposed to be 
so fuckin' overjoyed fay this mongoloid 
greeting that I'm supposed to sit right 
down, toss my other mail aside, and 
get right to work breaking this thing 
open and seeing what's inside while 
bouncing up and down in the chair 
and shouting ‘YippeeF Mother 
fuck...." A happy union of a magazine 
and its target audience. 

Some time ago Debra Leigh White 
of Milford, Ohio, was the recipient of 
one of our subscription department's 
“Dear Deadbeat" letters. “The point 
was well taken," White tells us now, 
and she good-naturedly sent her 
payment in with a letter of apology 
signed “Debra Leigh White, aka 
Deadbeat." Bad move. “Not only am I 
now on your mailing list, but I'm also 
on every liberal, environmental and 
animal-rights mailing list in the 
country as ‘Deadbeat,”' she writes. 
The moral? Leave the jokes to os,® 

CORRECTION 

In October's "Separated at Birth?" we 
misidentified Mario Thomas's 
speculative twin; it was Rita Moreno. J 


morning out doing things and his 
bed had not been made up yet. It 
being already 10:00 a.m., he assured 
me that if I didn’t get the maids up 
to his townhouse that instant, he d 
"throw the fucking bed out the win¬ 
dow." Thanks for the memories. 
Thomas Routmn 
C ulf 8 reeze, Florida 

Before reading your column, I had no 
fucking idea who Jeff Wald was. 
That fucker is the greatest. I respect 
a guy who curs the crap and gets 
down to the serious shit without 
talking his fucking ass off. It's gotta 
be tough to stand up for all-Ameri¬ 
can things like broads, beer and 
porno magazines while putting up 
with tons of fucking criticism from 
fuckers who don't give a shit. 

Maybe you could do a full feature 
on Wald in the future? 

Tim Goliiher 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
ExceptckingLmi idea. 


Like a mi® stm 

Your parody Rolling Stone interview 
with Norman Mailer was hilarious 
and apt ["Coming Soon to a News¬ 
stand Near You," August). J gave it 
to a co-worker, an avid RS fan, and 
said it w^as an actual excerpt from 
RS* He read ir and said, 'Yeah, so?” 
Sheesh! What fun is it to mock peo¬ 
ple when they don’t even get it? 
Allison Johnson 
Los Angeles, California 



My husband is a Soviet citizen and is 
in the USSR on an extended business 
trip. A friend gave me your 41 Corby 
Lick ’n' Stick Tattoo." I bought your 
June issue looking for more of these 
to cake to the Soviet Union, but 
there were none in it. Can 1 obtain 
50 to 100 of them to give as joke 
gifts during my next trip? 

Anne Williamson’s "Mondo 
Moscow" was excellent and right on 
target! She is to be commended for 
her comprehensive reporting. 

Sharron Popovich 

San Gabriel. California m-r 
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There is a difference between writing 
something clever and funny and pok¬ 
ing fun at starving people f' Mondo 
Moscow"]. Those Russians live a hu¬ 
miliating life—leave them alone! 

Jim Fuhrman 
West Hollywood, California 


ottien voices, Ollier Loners 

This will clarify a report in your 
September issue {The Usual Sus¬ 
pects]. On May 11,1 brought a large 
group of children to the St, Patrick's 
Carnival in Bedford, New York, As 
we moved through a long line to ride 
the giant slide, one of the children 
said tearfully that he'd lost the $20 
ticket roll given him by his mother, I 
told him to go back and look for it 
and promised to hold his place in 
line, When the boy returned, a mid¬ 
dle-aged bully obstructed his path, 
throwing his hips to and fro to pre¬ 
vent the boy from passing. When I 
instructed the man to let the boy by, 
he said something spiteful about my 
family but allowed the child onto the 
slide with his friends, I told the man 
that the child was not a Kennedy 
(and presumably therefore a less at¬ 
tractive target for his attacks). 1 did 
nor otherwise reply, or strike the 
man, as he may have deserved. Nu¬ 
merous people who observed his be¬ 
havior toward the child considered 
my response admirably restrained. 
Robert E Kennedy Jr 
Mt. Kisco, New York 
SPY stands by its story. 

Congratulations to Celia Brady on 
her keen and all-too-accurate piece 
"Say It Ain’t So,, Mickey" [The In¬ 
dustry, August], Never deaf to criti¬ 
cism, Disney is making changes. The 
official unofficial w T ord is that they 11 
soon start letting in filmmakers! 

Name withheld 
H oily wood Pictures 
Burbank , California 

Address correspondence to SPY, The SPY 
Building, 5 Union Square West , New 
York< N. Y 10003 , Typewritten letters are 
preferred. Please include your daytime tele¬ 
phone number Letters may be edited for 
length or clarity , } 
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A murder. 


A musical. 



Terry Allen Kramer, Charlene & James M. Nederlander 
Daryl Roth & Elizabeth Ireland McCann 
present 


Barry Bostwick r Joanna Gleason 


NICK & NORA 

with 

Christine Baranski 
Chris Sarandon 


Book br 

Arthur Laurents 

Sienit Dts$n by 

Douglas W. Schmidt 


PLflt Dy 

Charles Strouse 

Costume EJesigf oy 

Theoni V. Aldnedge 

Gipreographr ^ 

Tina Fhul 


Ly f hi! by 

Richard Maltby, jr, 

Lign ^ Dev^n by 

Jules Fisher 


Greeted by 

Arthur Laurents 
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Playinq Hardball at Fmlimeliie 


It is late August. The Soviet Union is collapsing 
into near chaos, and Dan Rather has compared the Soviet 
hard-liners to Thelma and Louise. Meanwhile, two network 
newsmagazine shows^ABC s Prime! ime Live and CBS's 48 
Hours —race to complete profiles of the same man, Yeltsin? Not 
exacdy-“the subject of the two competing profiles is Don Imus, 
a New York talk-radio specialist known for his pretcen-boy humor 
Imus has developed a huge following in morning drive time, and 
one fan who has a Rupert Pupkin-like fascination with him is PT 


Live s executive producer, Rick Kap¬ 
lan. This summer, Kaplan missed 
one of PT Lite’s crucial Thursday- 
morning staff meetings—the show 
airs Thursday nights—and could 
not be located for several hours. The 
excuse? He was hanging out with 
Imus. So when he learned from 
Imus that 48 Hours was preparing a 
segment about morning radio that 
would include Imus t Kaplan quite 
naturally leapt into action and or¬ 
dered his own profile. 

What else has been on our hyper¬ 
bolic, high-strung news executive's 
mind? Weil, softball. To Kaplan, this 
is serious business. During one game 
last summer he ended up in a shov¬ 
ing match with a Today show em¬ 
ployee after objecting to the length 
of the lead the NBC player had taken 
off first base. On another occasion a 
ringer who works as a producer in 
PT Live s Washington office was in¬ 
structed by coach Kaplan to fly up to 
New York for a key contest and 
charge the transportation costs to 
ABC. Kaplan's timing was positively 
Sununu-esque: he told the producer 
ro fly north on the very afternoon 
chat ABC, citing budgetary con¬ 
straints, dismissed a dozen of his 
ABC News colleagues. 

Okay, an appreciation of jokes 
about erections does no harm, really, 
and one mans bad sportsmanship is 
another man s hustle—it's the smart, 
savvy, hard-hitring journalism that 
goes up on screen week after week 
that counts, right? Kaplan knows 
this, of course, and so he has 


brought in his dentist. Dr, Ron 
Deblinger, as the latest consultant 
to PT Live. When he was the execu- 
tive producer of Nightline three 
years ago, you will recall, Kaplan 
regularly asked a New Jersey house¬ 
wife of his acquaintance, one Mrs. 


the room along 

with other big shots like ABC 
News president Roone Arledge, 
Knowing char praise from one s su¬ 
periors is important, he did not 
hesitate to pull aside chosen PT 
Live staff members and tell them, 
one-on-one, in a let’s-be-serious- 
for-a-moment style, ‘Hey, I like 


your work/' 

Class test- Af an-in-1elevision Upda te: 
Readers may remember that Don 
Hewitt, the high-beam executive 
producer of 60 Minutes on CBS, 
drove correspondent Meredith 
Vieira from his broadcast not became 
she was pregnant and not because she 
was a woman but because her re¬ 
duced workload made her unable to 
keep pace with the show's other 
stars. Well, Vieira has just won an 
Emmy for a 60 Minutes piece, which 
is more than Ed Bradley and Modey 
Safer can say (Mike Wallace and 
Steve Kroft also won). Since each 60 
Minutes correspondent submitted 
two pieces for consideration and 
Vieira received two nomina- 
V tions, it appears Hewitt 
showed a certain lack of 
judgment—along with 
astounding pettiness— 
when he refused last 
spring to pay Vieiras 
entrance fee for the 
awards. Naturally, 
60 Minutes paid for 
everyone else's. Of 
course, it in no way 
reflects on Hewitt's 
attitude toward 
women , but the two 
female 60 Min¬ 
utes producers 
nominated along 
with Vieira have 
left the show. 
One, an Emmy- 
winning veteran, 
was dismissed 
by Hewitt just a 
few weeks shy of 
her 55th birthdays this would save 
CBS from paying her a full pension. 
At least she can take comfort in the 
face that she has another Emmy 
now —it was her piece with Vieira 
that won for Outstanding Informa¬ 
tional, Cultural or Historical Pro¬ 
gramming. —Laureen Hobbs 


Fingerman, what she thought 
about his broadcast's con¬ 
tent. Apparently, Kap¬ 
lan uses the dentist 
in much the same 
w r ay he did Mrs. Fin- 
german, only more so. 

The dentist has visit¬ 
ed ABC News's Wash¬ 
ington bureau with 
Kaplan, He h as 
sat in the control 
room during at, „ 

n f w 

least one broad¬ 
cast in New York. 

He has screened 
pieces before they 
aired, and he is 
confident about 
his news judg¬ 
ment. In fact, 
there he was at a 
PT Live staff par¬ 
ry, busy working 



EW 


Kaplan has brought 
in his dentist 
as the latest 
consultant to PT Live 
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The video for WWill's “Love You to Death" is 

pretty routine: women are trapped in cages, are bound by 

leashes, drip hot candle wax on one man’s chest and force an¬ 
other to suck the barrel of a gun. What isn't so routine is the 
source of these images. Apparently this isn’t your father s Walt 
Disney Company. 

WWIII is the first band signed to Hollywood Records, a Disney 
pop-rock label that has a very real chance of becoming the most 
unprofitable and embarrassing undertaking in the company's history. 
After nearly two years of operation, 
the label has yet to achieve a hit. 

Still, Disney president Frank Wells 
told Billboard last August that his 
commitment to the music business 
would last "forever.' 1 One wonders if 
that was before the labefs top exec¬ 
utive, Peter Paterno, dismissed Hol¬ 
lywood's incredible losses by saying, 

"What can we lose in a year—$20- 
million? We've got $700 million . 

Who cares?” 

Paterno can almost be excused 
for his blunders: this is his first job 
at a record label. Previously he 
practiced law—he represented the 
Jacksons, Jackson Browne and 
Guns N' Roses™but even then he 
did nor seem particularly adroit. 

Once, in an interview with the Los 
Angeles Daily Journal, Paterno 
yakked about working with music- 
industry clients who Vail me about 
drunk driving and drug busts.'' 

Paterno came to Disney on the 
recommendation of David Geffen, 
whose pronounced self-interest and 
penchant for scheming should make 
him the last person on earth you'd 
ask for advice if you were thinking 
of starting a rival record company. 

Once appointed, he complemented 
his weaknesses by assembling a 
management team composed largely 
of music-biz dilettantes and losers. 

The cofounder of a failed indepen¬ 
dent label became his chief lieu¬ 
tenant, and a low-level talent scout 
recently let go by Capitol became 
the head of A&R, To run the off¬ 
shoot rap label—and Hollywood 


was that successful, it had to have an 
offshoot^Paterno chose David 
Klein, a man who found it necessary 
to overcompensate for his whiteness 
with the nom-de-jive Dave Funken- 
Klein. In all, approximately 80 em¬ 
ployees have been hired; the original 
business plan called tor fewer than 
half that number. 

Given the lack of A&R savvy, it’s 
not surprising that the label's 
output reads like a series of 
jokes from a sitcom about a f | 
record company run by nin- (/f (* 
com poops: A comedy 
album with songs 
screeched by Rose- 
arme Barr, A rap al¬ 
bum from a group of 
felons. The aforemen¬ 
tioned WWIII. Stryper, 
a washed-up crew of 
Christian head- 
bangers, Holly¬ 
wood's greatest 
success has come 
from the Party, a 
quintet of 16- 
year-olds from 
the Disney Chan¬ 
nel s New Mickey 



Queen albums from the seventies, 
along with the band s next record, 
called Innuendo. The album never 
went higher ,than No. 30 on Bill¬ 
board's charts, despite Hollywood's 
expenditure of $200,000 on a pro¬ 
motion party on the Queen Mary. 
Michael Eisner was an honored 
guest. He got a choice seat, right 
between two enormous loudspeak¬ 
ers that blasted the new alhum at 
literally painful decibel levels. 

Bad-sounding, bad-selhng rec¬ 
ords aren't Pacerno’s only problems. 
He has landed in hot water with 
both Wells (for letting F unken- 
Klein pursue a recording deal with 
rapper Professor Griff, the former 
member of Public Enemy booted 
from that group after making anti- 
Semitic comments) and Jeffrey 
Katzenberg (for allowing 
friends' children to eat pizza 
and popcorn inside a new 
V screening room on the 
Disney lot). Fortunately 
for Paterno, his ties with 
Eisner seem quite strong, 
fn fact, says one insider, "the 
only thing that protects this 
label from oblivion is Eis¬ 


ners support. 
Eisner may 
thing 


Dnrnild 


“What can we lose 
in a year—$20 million? 
We’ve got $700 million. 
Who cares?” 


see somc- 
that ev¬ 
eryone else is 
missing, and he 
may have the 
last laugh. 
Meanwhile, ev¬ 
eryone else ts 
laughing, Jon 
Poneman, the 


Mouse Club who have achieved mar¬ 
ginal sales chirping Debbie Gibson 
songs to the prepubescent set. 

So far, the biggest act signed by 
Hollywood Records is Queen, the 
bombastic seventies group, for 
whom there is no noticeable nostal¬ 
gia. Hollywood spent more than 
$10 million to acquire tights to 16 


head of the Seattle-based Sub Pop 
Records, thought about linking his 
company with Hollywood but 
backed off. The most outstanding 
thing 1 remember about our meet¬ 
ings, 1 " he says, "was that the bushes 
outside their offices were shaped 
like Mickey Mouse and Goofy." 

—Jeffrey Ressner 
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No less smug, insular and vindictive than artists are 

the people who write about them. The Times 's stable of pseudo- 

scholarly lightweights is no exception* Michael Breason, 
the paper's serviceable second-string art critic, finally came to 
this realization and left the Times a year after he was mortifyingly 
passed over for the number one job in favor of Michael Kimmel- 
man, who is perhaps 15 years his junior. While Bremen joins the latest 
exodus of reporters to begin work on a book, the papers editors are 
scrambling desperately to find his replacement, a tough task given that 
many decent art writers are unwill¬ 
ing to take a backseat to Kimmel- 
man. One of the few eager candidates 
for the job is Roberta Smith, a third- 
string reviewer. That she is a woman 
counts in Smith's favor at the new, 
grudgingly egalitarian Times , but the 
paper still seems more likely to go 
with a marquee-value critic like The 
New Republic 's talented Mark Stevens. 

Spook ily, the ghost of the Tier's evil 
art-crit demigod, Hilton Kramer, 
hovers over these proceedings: there 
are many talented critics whose un¬ 
popularity with Kramer may still 
count against them. 

Then there’s the looming presence 
of the still-active art critic emeritus 
John ' the Authenticator" Russell, 

Russell has made a second career of 
toadying to the Getty Museum in 
Malibu, the richest, arguably most 
powerful private an institution in 
the world. The Getty is greatly 
feared and kowtowed to in art circles 
because it promiscuously hands 
out grants, acquisitions and scholar- 
ships—$ 167 million in L990 alone. 

Russell and his wife, Rosamond 
Bernier, are closely involved with the 
dealers and curators who work with 
the Gerry, and Russell has involved 
himself in conflict-of-interest machi¬ 
nations in the Times that are Arthur 
Gelb—ishly byzancinc. 

Let s start in 1985, when the 
Getty acquired The Annunciation, al¬ 
legedly painted in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury by the Flemish artist Diene 
Bouts, The Getty paid $7 million, a 
then princely sum—especially for a 


Ars Lonqa. Arse-litto: The Trieodsofjohtt Russell 


painting whose authenticity had 
been called into question, most no¬ 
tably by the London Times. The very 
first person to express doubt about 
The Annunaatim s origins was a New 
York— and Paris-based art dealer 
named Alain Tarica. In 1984, Tarica 
had advised the cosmetics heir and 
collector Ron Lauder nor to buy 
the Bouts because it might be a 
fake. The Getty's purchase 
therefore called into ques¬ 
tion Tarica's eye for au¬ 
thentication—an art 
dealers bread and but¬ 
ter—and he suddenly 
found his reputation 
on the line. 

Tarica was dealt a 
further blow when a 
column by Russell 
ridiculed him and 
the "'salesroom 
correspondent of 
the London Times 
for mounting a 
"campaign of 
quite exceptional 



dog g c cl ness 
against the Bouts, 

"though never in 
terms that have 

rallied any significant support." Rus¬ 
sell conceded that "the picture has 
undeniably its problematic aspects" 
but slalomed through these aspects 
in record time, with maneuvers like 
",. .the iconography, as to which any¬ 
one who feels like it can w T hip up a 
storm of conjecture," and 'The con¬ 


Russell has made a 
second career of toadying to 
the Getty Museum 


dition is so unusually good as to 
make us wonder what a scientific in¬ 
quiry might bring7’ Russell even had 
the gall to contradict that last caveat: 
'Scientific analyses [have] dismissed 
the very idea that it could be 
a.. .fake/’ 

Tarica, infuriated, set our to wrire 
a book (now almost finished) about 
the episode. Earlier this year he 
wTote a letter to Russell that said, in 
part, [At the time of the controver¬ 
sy] Mr, Lauder suggested to [pub¬ 
lisher Punch] Sulzberger that it was 
time the Times wrote an article about 
[the controversy]... .You insisted on 
doing it yourself [and] the first draft 
you produced was turned down by 
your editors...because it was too ag¬ 
gressively biased." Tarica 
1 / also alleged that Rus¬ 

sell had engineered 
the placement of an 
entirely gratuitous 
endorsement of the 
Bouts’s authenticity 
in an article about 
Van Gogh by Glenn 
Collins: ' You gave 
the reader no hint [in 
the pro-Bouts article] 
that you and your wife 
were old friends and busi¬ 
ness associates of 

° m _ Eugene Thaw {a 

renowned New 
York art dealer 
and, prior to the 
Getty purchase, 
a part owner of 
the Bouts]. 1 am 
told that Mr. 
Thaw gave evi¬ 
dence in the divorce case which dis¬ 
solved your wife's marriage to 
Georges Bernier, moreover, Mrs. 
Russell has [found] pictures for Mr, 
Thaw for many years, regularly re¬ 
ceiving commissions. 

Not surprisingly, Russell respond¬ 
ed with a sneer, “Given the climate 
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of fantasy and innuendo in which 
your letter luxuriates/' reads his re¬ 
cent letter to Tarica, "it is hardly 
necessary for me to add that your 
speculations about a putative contin¬ 
uing business association between 
Mr. Thaw, my wife and myself are 
beneath contempt." Tarica's effort to 
bring the matter before executive 
editor Max Frankel brought a simi¬ 
lar reply, ' As for your charges 
against John Russell,” Frankel wrote 
to Tarica, ,l l find them outrageous 
and slanderous." 

Russell's agenda to protect the 
Getty and his own reputation appar¬ 
ently continues to compromise the 
Times' s arts coverage. In August the 
Arts Sc Leisure section ran a front¬ 
page story about a controversy sur¬ 
rounding a kouros purchased by the 
Getty for $9 million some years ago. 

The article, written by KimmeJman, 
explored at length the possibility 
that it was a fake—ostensibly prov¬ 
ing the Times can be tough toward 
the Getty—but also made a strong 
case for its authenticity. What the 
article didn't say is that outside the 
Timers art pages, the issue was pretty 
much settled long ago, with experts 
such as Thomas Hoving (former 
head of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art) and Dietrich von Bothmer (cu¬ 
rator of antiquities at the Met) de¬ 
crying the kouros as a fraud. If any¬ 
thing, then, the recent article re¬ 
opened the books on a closed contro¬ 
versy and provided the Getty with 
an opportunity to save face, 1 won¬ 
der what eminent Times art critic, 
what man who was possibly duped a 
few years back by another Getty pur¬ 
chase, was behind the curious kouros 
article? 

Expect neither Russell nor the 
Getty to come forward with answers. 

While Russell drops in at West 43rd 
Street once a month or so to pull 
strings on behalf of his rich friends 
(you'll recall the extreme unctuous¬ 
ness of the recent page 1 story on his 
pal Walter Annenberg), the kouros 
languishes out of the public eye, in 
the Getty labs, where it will proba¬ 
bly remain forever, undergoing.., 
study. —/. J. tin maker 
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Because movie studios seldom engage in 

joint ventures, the report this fall that two of them would 
team up to produce a movie based on the 1974 best-seller 
Alive was noteworthy. The real news, however, was that the stu¬ 
dios involved were Disney and Paramount, companies with a 
long history of intense mutual loathing. Their relations have 
been so touchy that touchiness itself has become an issue. For example, 
when Harry Anderson, Paramount’s PR director, was asked about the 
rivalry months before the joint venture was announced, he had trouble 
staying on an even keel. 'That is ab¬ 


surd!” he barked, "That is ludicrous! 
We will not talk about that. We 
will have nothing to do with ques¬ 
tions about that. They are ridicu¬ 
lous* They are insane.” 

In war, sometimes, an unremark¬ 
able piece of terrain finds itself re¬ 
peatedly the scene of battle—think 
of Bui! Run, In the Disney- 
Paramount dustup, David Kirk¬ 
patrick, currently Paramount's pro¬ 
duction chief, plays that role* Dur¬ 
ing his tenure in Hollywood, the 
4f)-ish Kirkpatrick has worked for 
Disney once, Paramount twice, and 
has been sued by each.. He has 
worked for Frank Mancuso twice, 
and for Michael Eisner and Jeffrey 
“Sparky" Katzenberg twice. Even 
so, Kirkpatrick's career hasn't been 
particularly distinguished* His 
name isn't synonymous with any 
box office smash* He isn't known as 
a genius. Those who know him say 
he’s charming but often volunteer 
additional descriptions; manipula¬ 
tive y disingenuous , make!ike. Tm a 
good friend of David s," many peo¬ 
ple say, and rhen they proceed to at¬ 
tack his taste, character and impor¬ 
tance* 

He got his first break in 1977, 
when Don Simpson, then head of 
production at Paramount, gave him 
a shot as a creative executive. Kirk¬ 
patrick’s career is riddled with 
ironies, one of which is rhat rher first 
producers he dumped when he took 
over at Paramount last fall were 
Simpson and Jerry Bruckheimer* 


Kirkpatrick has always displayed 
far greater vision in choosing friends 
than in picking projects to champi¬ 
on. During his first stint at Para¬ 
mount, he associated with Barry 
Diller (of whom he seems some¬ 
thing of a pale imitation), Eisner, 
Katzenberg and Simpson. "Eisner 
and Katzenberg liked to put 
[him] on prestige-client 
projects," remembers a 
prominent producer, 
perhaps because un¬ 
like Katzenberg, who 
has always directed a 
great deal of his con¬ 
siderable innate anger 
at prima donna movie 
stars, Kirkpatrick knew 
how to keep talent 
happy. Indeed, he was 
one of the few execu¬ 
tives who got 

along with Eddie _ 

Murphy, the stu¬ 
dio’s highest- 
grossing star, 
with whom he 
appears to have 
struck a lasting 
friendship. At 
the same time, 

Kirkpatrick entered into a friend¬ 
ship with another powerful person, 
chairman Frank Mancuso. 

In 1984, when Eisner, Katzenberg 
and other Paramount executives left 
to work their black magic at Disney, 
Kirkpatrick considered joining 
them; instead, at Mancusos urging, 



Tartikoff is a TV guy; 
Kirkpatrick has the 
requisite film relationships, 
at least with talent 


he stayed put. Poor David. Mancuso 
never repaid this loyalty by bestow¬ 
ing real power upon Kirkpatrick; in¬ 
stead, he promptly promoted Dawm 
Steel, who had been Kirkpatrick’s 
peer, to head production. 

Later, when Paramount attempt¬ 
ed to woo a veteran agent aw r ay from 
CAA to become an executive above 
both Kirkpatrick and Steel, Kirk¬ 
patrick had had enough. He joined 
Jerry Weintraub at his new Wein- 
traub Entertainment Group. 

Poor David. Paramount claimed 
that he d breached his $750,000 
contract, and sought to force him to 
return to Paramount; the suit was 
eventually settled. Meanwhile, 
Kirkpatrick, with his first op¬ 
portunity to run a motion- 
picture company, stepped 
right up and green-light¬ 
ed My Stepmother Is an 
Alien 7 Fresh Morses and 
Troop Beverly Hills , Such 
failures led to friction, and 
Kirkpatrick and Weintraub 
literally came to blows; 
Kirkpatrick finally left, just 
before WEG went bankrupt. 

Kirkpatrick resurfaced ar 
Disney, as the number two 
executive of Touchstone* 
Poor David, He 

Dana ana Branaen * . , 

__ was miserable 

there, in part 
because Dis¬ 
ney's suffocat¬ 
ing manage¬ 
ment style— 
Sparky decides 
which dress 
Julia Roberts 
wears in Pretty Woman ; Sparky de¬ 
cides if Kim Basinger can wash her 
hair in Evian water at studio ex¬ 
pense—kept him from doing what 
he does best, flattering and grovel¬ 
ing before talent. There were also 
creative differences—Katzenberg let 
it be known, Anything David Kirk- 
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patrkk likes, J don’t. Just 16 months 
after hiring him, Disney bought 
Kirkpatrick our of his five-year con¬ 
tract. 

Not a man to harbor a grudge, 
Mancuso welcomed Kirkpatrick 
back to Paramount; a_s executive vice 
president. Everyone expected that 
he would soon be named president, 
something that had as much to do 
with the studio’s turmoil as with 
Kirkpatrick s qualifications. 

Paramount s stock was falling, A 
large number of Mancuso's enor¬ 
mously expensive pictures, includ¬ 
ing Harlem Nights, Another 48 HRS , 
Days of Thunder and The Two Jakes, 
had bombed, Eddie Murphy was al¬ 
lowing himself to be courted by— 
surprise! - Disney, And Paramount's 
presiding co-president, Sid Ganis, 
who deserved much of the credit for 
Ghosts was being undone by com¬ 
plaints that he was slow and indeci¬ 
sive, Fresh from Disney* where man¬ 
agement efficiency was all* Kirk¬ 
patrick could jabber on about cost- 
cutting and rational production 
strategy in a way that had to have 
been very appealing to Mancuso. 

When Ganis was finally purged 
and Kirkpatrick appointed produc¬ 
tion president, he said the studio 
would focus on small, tightly con¬ 
trolled, relatively low-budget 
movies, To prove his sincerity* he 
terminated Simpson and Bruck¬ 
heimer, Before long, the BMWs 
were roaring into the lot before 
8:00 a.m* Memos proliferated* New 
accounting procedures were imple¬ 
mented, And the studio got busy 
committing irselt to high-concept, 
$13 million, upbeat human 
movies—that is, Disney movies. 

When a mid-level executive left 
Disney to become a production vice 
president at Paramount, it w F as time 
for another lawsuit involving Kirk¬ 
patrick: Disney alleged that he had 
violated his release agreement, in 
which he'd promised not to hire 
any Disney employees for two 
years* The studio also accused Kirk¬ 
patrick of using classified Disney 
information, in Hollywood, where 
job tag is routine, the suit seemed 


slightly bizarre. Disney later 
dropped it; the image of Jeffrey 
Katzenberg being deposed, talking 
under oath about the confidential 
information Kirkpatrick had sup¬ 
posedly exploited, was about as 
likely as Joe Eszterhas s getting a 
Coke commercial. 

Anyway, Kirkpatrick in all 
likelihood will soon be job-hunting 
again {and then it's Disney s turn to 
hire him!). His days were probably 
numbered as soon as Stanley J aft c 
fired Mancuso. Just before Jaffe 
took over as president of Paramount 
Communications, the studio's par¬ 
ent company, it was Kirkpatrick 
who took on the nasty task of 
dumping a first-time director of a 
picture in preproduction called 
School Ties —Stanley jaffe. 

Kirkpatrick probably owes his 
current survivorship to Brandon 
Tartikoff, whom Jaffe installed in 
Mancuso s old spot, Tartikoff is a 
TV guy; he doesn't yet have all the 
requisite relationships—and as we 
have all heard too many times, this 
is a relationship business. The feeling 
is that Kirkpatrick has them, at 
least with talent (at least with 
Eddie Murphy)* But nobody thinks 
his contract will be renewed when 
it expires in 1992* Poor David* 

Not that Tartikoff 1 s own lon¬ 
gevity at Paramount is widely 
assumed* The bad-mouthing of 
Brandon is partly a matter of 
standard movie-TV class warfare, 
but there's more. When an A-list 
director-screenwriter team recently 
met with him, he offered them 
Loads of terrific ideas. But they 
went away grousing that lie had 
talked 80 percent of the time; 
indeed, they may now r leave Para¬ 
mount to sign somewhere else. 
Memo to B.T: When you were at 
NEC , you were always the most 
important guy at any meeting. Not 
anymore. When meeting with expensive 
talent, grovel. Just a hit . Don't 
worry—everyone will respect your 
willingness to mortify yourself. That's 
what they mean by iA relationships ." 

We'll see how you do Monday 
night at Mortons. —Celia Brady 
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The Usual Suspects 


Time Warner chairman Steve Ross is no 
stranger to delusional behavior—how else to 
explain his paying himself $78 million while 
liis company is laying ofl hundreds of people in 
order to save just $30 million?—but the extent 
of his pathology is apparently worse than we 
thought. Some friends of Ross's, looking to find 
a poignant, personalized surprise birthday gift 
for him, recalled the jut-jawed executive s 
telling them that he once played pro football 
for the Cleveland Browns. But when 
Ross's friends flew to Cleveland to dig 
up old memorabilia from his grid¬ 
iron days, they discovered that 
good old Steve never played for 
the Browns. Meanwhile, life in 
Ross s presumably imaginary 
world continues unabated: he 
sometimes tells people he’s a secret 
Cl A operative. 




For the occasion of her eighth (or 
ninth?) trothplight, Elizabeth Taylor " 
commissioned Cartier, of course, to engrave the 
invitations. When she received them, however, 
Taylor was distressed at the attire directive at 
the botcom of the invitations—the standard V 
BLACK TIE. Perhaps mindful of the social short¬ 
comings of white-trash fiance Larry Fart eft- 
sky's family, Taylor complained, H&w will 
the /{/dies know what to wear'/ So the in 
vires were chucked and a new batch 
promptly printed up, this time reading 
BLACK TIE AND COCKTAIL DRESS. The 
new boxes delivered, Liz again became 
fretful. Shouldn't it read BLACK TIE AND 
COCKTAIL DRESSES/ she said. And again, a 
perfectly good set of extravagant invita¬ 
tions became landfill. 


It's well known that Judy Miller, the 
New York Times correspondent and 
crafty love-minx of the middle-aged- 
powerguy set, has settled down* more or 
less, with yet another man who stands to as¬ 
sist her career: self-important Random House 
Stm editorial director Jason Epstein. Recently, 
Miller let it be known to her boyfriend 
that she was planning to write a book about the 
Middle East. Epstein excitedly replied, You gotta 
do it for mef Miller liked rhe idea but, 
savvy professional that she is, insisted 
that Epstein negotiare with her agent, 
Andrew Wylie. Wylie demanded 
$500,000, an astounding figure for 
a nonfiction, quasi-seholady book, 
and was answered, improbably, with 
an immediate Okay! from rhe au¬ 
thor s boyfriend. But Random 
House president Harry Evans, dis¬ 
pleased with his love-struck subordi¬ 
nates slip out of character, sensibly ve¬ 
toed it, thereby touching off an in-house 
blood feud between Evans and Epstein. 
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Professional divorcee Lisa Gastineau may now 
rival her ex-husband, Mark, in pathetic attempts 
at attention-getting. Dining with a group of 
acquaintances, Mrs. Gastineau, apropos of 
nothing, loudly declared, I'm John Gotti's 
girlfriend'—declining to explain whether 
she was referring to the married, impris¬ 
oned alleged mob CEO, his married son 
John Jr, or some other like-named regular 
working stiff in, say, the construction busi¬ 
ness. When her dining companions asked if 
her choice of paramour placed any restric¬ 
tions on her social life, she replied, "No—I 
can do whatever / want." J 

John 
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Could a Coup Happen Here? 


And Who 
Wants 

to See Ted Kennedy Atop a Tank"? 


like accused 
coup plotter 
Lukyanov, 

n c a ■ TiamI 


ishly loyal president lianas on to de¬ 
ceit fui cronies like accused joyrider 
Sununu* 

USSR: Hard-liners make ominous noises 
about decline in public order, demand 
new Tough-on-crime" measures that 
curtail hard-won civil liberties, 
usa: Hard-liners make ominous noises 
about decline in public order, demand 
new "tough-on-crime" measures that 
curtail hard-won civil liberties. 

ussr: President, in midst of national 
crisis, insists on taking his vacation. 
usa: President, in midst of national 
crisis, insists on taking his vacation, 

—j mat ha n Hi tpack 


ussr: Foolishly 

a> 

loyal president 
hangs on to de¬ 
ceitful cronies 


by Jamie Malanowski 




What So Proudly 

mm we sold 

Between August 28, 1990 
[Lewis Galoot, South San 
Francisco, Californio; toys], 
and June 18, 1991 (Big 
Star Concepts of Monterey, 
California; condoms), the 
Patent and Trademark Of¬ 
fice of the U.S, Department 
of Commerce received 90 
applications from would-be 
war profiteers who sought 
exclusive use of the names 
Desert Shield and Desert 
Storm on products they 
wanted to market. There 
were five companies that 
wished to make Desert 
Storm watches; one that 
wanted to make Desert 
Storm stationery; one that 
wanted to moke 
Desert Storm note- 
books, binders, 
portfolios, tablets, 
pads, file folders, 
paper, coloring 
books, pencils, 
erasers, brushes, 
chalk, crayons and 
finger points; and 
one that wanted to 
make a Desert 
Storm Bibb. 

Nine companies 
wanted to moke 
Desert Storm toys, 
most of which fell 
into either the gen¬ 
eral description 
written by the afore¬ 
mentioned Galoob 
Toys ("child size 
toys, action figures 
and accessories for 
action figures, ac¬ 
tion figure play sets, 
toy vehicles and 
accessories for 
toy vehicles") or 
that of Diversified 
Specialists ► 


In the cool, peaceable ordinariness of 
America, the failed Soviet putsch seems 
remote, a Dos toy ev ski an passion play 
beamed to us via satellite. But how 
conceivable is a coup here at home? 
Let's examine these chilling parallels: 

ussr: Multiethnic empire torn by vio¬ 
lence; Armenians and Azerbaijanis at¬ 
tack one another in Nagorno-Karabakh. 
usa; Multiethnic empire torn by vio¬ 
lence; Lubavitchers and West Indians 
attack one another in Crown Heights. 

ussr: Economic reform sabotaged by 
hard-line disciples of doctrinaire 
economist Karl Marx, 
usa: Economic reform sabotaged by 
hard-line disciples of doctrinaire 
economist Milton Friedman. 


ussr: Hard-liners voice apprehension at 
overthrow of loyal European puppets 
like General Ja- 
ruzelskL 
usa: Hard-liners 
voice apprehen¬ 
sion at over¬ 
throw of loyal 
European pup¬ 
pets like Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher | 

USSR! Indebted 
nation humili¬ 
atingly depen¬ 
dent on Ger¬ 
man handouts 
for housing its 
troops, 

usa: Indebted 
nation humili¬ 
atingly depen¬ 
dent on Ger¬ 
man, Saudi and 
Japanese hand¬ 
outs for deploy¬ 
ing its troops. 


The Fine Print 
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THE fIHE PRINT CONTINUED 


of Houston ("military play 
toys, such as walkie-talkies, 
military play sets, dress-up 
sets, Halloween sets, to in 
elude helmets, vests, can¬ 
teens, belts, gas masks, 
protective under clothing 
and military garb; toy guns, 
water guns and cap guns; 
other cap items, including 
hand grenades, rockets; toy 
cars, trucks, airplanes, heli¬ 
copters, ships, action 
figures and dolls; flash¬ 
lights, radios, and flashlight 
radios; and battery-operat¬ 
ed toys"). Additionally, 
three companies wanted to 
make Desert Storm fire¬ 
works, two wanted to moke 
Desert Storm tires, and one 
wonted to produce Desert 
Storm gas-powered mini- 
auto$. 

One company wonted to 
produce the Desert Storm 
bicycle (and sports water 
bottle), one the Desert 
Storm battery, one the 
Desert Storm archery set, 
and one the Desert Storm 
fishing rod, Eight compa¬ 
nies wanted to make Desert 
Storm clothing; three, 

Desert Storm boots (includ¬ 
ing one that ended up mak¬ 
ing the special Schwarzkopf 
model). Twelve companies 
wanted to moke, os the 
Data-East Corporation of 
Tokyo wrote, "video games, 
video game software, com¬ 
puter software, video game 
cartridges, video gome dis¬ 
kettes, video game memory 
media, video game printed 
circuit boards, and video 
output game machines" 
(which are presumably the 
some things that Vektor 
Graf Ik Ltd, of Leeds, Great 
Britain—an ostensibly En¬ 
glish-speaking nation—want¬ 
ed to moke when it de¬ 
scribed "electrical and elec¬ 
tronic apparatus and ► 



As part of its continuing effort to help American voters get to know 
the candidates in Campaign '92, SPY talks this month with the governor of 
Virginia* Douglas Wilder. 




SPY: So, how is the campaign going? 

Wilder: Very good. Received tremen¬ 
dous support in New Hampshire. Peo¬ 
ple are very concerned about a lack of a 
Democratic message, 

As president, would you replace Arnold 
Schwarzenegger as the presidents director of 
physical fitness? 

Well—-he's coming down here to 
visit me next week, How about that? 
But I can t even worry about him. I 
wouldn’t even be considering those 
nonessential things at this time. 

Do you know all the songs to any musicals? 

I have [seen] some but I don't know 
if I know all the songs to any of 
thcm.,, + The most recent is Phantom of 
the Opera\ but that wouldn't pass as a 
musical. Would it? 

Should the NFL abolish the instant replay? 

I think [its] gteat if you are not at 
the game.,, ,My answer is no, as long as 
they don ’t take a half hour. 

Did you play a sport in high school? 

I was on the cheering squad. I want¬ 
ed to be involved, but I was too small. 
Did you perform in any plays in high 
school? 

Oh, yeah; Macbeth > I played the part 
of her cousin* Jack. This was what“ 
what's his name. Let's see,.,Maxim was 
the owner of the place* and Rebecca 
was the dead lady. Wait* not Macbeth * 
Rebecca . It was Rebecca* and I played 
Jack FavelL He was a scoundrel. 

Do you have any favorite musicians? 

Quincy Jones, George Benson. Herb 
Alpert, Marvin Gaye. 

What's your favorite Marvin Gaye song? 

"Let s Get It On/' That's it. Oh* 
wait, no, what am ] saying? "What's 
Going On." That's it_It was very rad¬ 

ical for its time. It is prophetic. No one 
would disagree w T ith one line of it. 

Who would play you in the movie of your 
life? 


Well, let’s see* they are probably 
gone now. I like Spencer Tracy; 
that’s from the old school. In the 
new school* Robert De Niro, 

If you had Marlon Brando and jams 
Dean in a fts fight, who would win? 

Well* l tell you what, both those 
guys would be right tough. Dean 
might win it straight up* but Bran¬ 
do would get him in the end* Dean 
might win it honestly, bur Brando 
would find a way to sabotage it. 

Did you have a nickname in school? 

Doug-o. Guess they took it after 
Sluggo* 

Are there any objects you always carry 
with you? 

I carry a little Swiss Army knife* 
tiny one. I feel like I am naked 
without it. Has everything a man 
needs. 

So, with The Tonight Show, do you 
think they made the right decision with 
naming Jay to replace Johnny? 

Jay Leno is something else, isn't 
he? You know, people questioned 
whether it should have been Jack 
Paar or what's-his-name* the guy 
who married one of Zsa Zsa Gabors 
sisters. What's his name? Not Andy 
Griffith....Mery Griffin, that’s it. 
Remember the great contests that 
they had between those two? Well* 
Merv went on to do his thing and 
johnny to his, I think Leno and Let- 
terman are adequate* but they will 
make their own stands. 

Now, two of your possible rivals are 
jerry Brown and Bob Kerrey , Brown has 
dated Linda Ronstadt; Kerrey, Debra 
Winger. If you were to date someone from 
show biz , who would it be? 

Well* they were very fortunate 

men to have the choice_I don't 

think that dating a celebrity is a fac- 
tor in the race. — Michael Harney 
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KUuitratiom by David Gowltt HldJlf itlsit by RLtbard Sal* 


Seven Wheezy Ways to Say LA. 


n 



Susan Sontag’s son, entertaining pseudo- 
intellectual-abouc-town David RieflF, has 
just published a 243-page essay called Los 
Angeles: Capital of the Third World. We’re 
not making any definitive judgments about his work here, but the book does 
seem to offer clear evidence that Rieffl can t quite be trusted yet with his own 
key to the metaphor closet. Consider the smorgasbord of descriptions: 

This complicated, seemingly delightful machine called greater Los Angeles" 
“That glitzy Oz called Los Angeles" 

“That amnesiac pleasure dome known as West Los Angeles' 1 
“That obdurate arcadia otherwise known as West L,A 
That fat steeper canyon otherwise known as downtown L.A." 

“That booscensc sea that was Los Angeles" 

“Anglo L.A., that metropolis ol Greta Garbos” — B. D. Smll 



TM 


Books like The Baby Boomer 
Book of Names will tell you to 
call your kid David if you 
want him to be a doctor, or 
Elizabeth if you re hoping to 
say ‘My daughter, the assis¬ 
tant D.A.” But what if the 
plan is for your child simply 
to be famous-or infamous? 
Our advice: give the tyke a 
middle name he or she can 
use, and make your selections 
from our Famous-Name-o- 
Matic™. Conceivably all 
16,038 possible combina¬ 
tions at right will someday 
be notorious monikers—al¬ 
ready the list includes the 
names of at least 30 
well-known per¬ 
sonalities who 
have stopped at 
nothing to be¬ 
come house¬ 
hold words. 
(Hint: there are 
15 who went one 
way, 1 5 the other, 
and one who went 
both,) 

— Wendell Smith 


First Name Middle Name Surname 






THE fl»E PRINT CONTINUES 

instruments apparatus for 
the recordal, storage and 
retrieval of data in magnet¬ 
ic or optically readable 
farm"). 

Two companies wanted 
to make a Desert Storm 
knife, and three sought to 
make actual firearms-in- 
eluding Israel Military In¬ 
dustries Ltd. of Ramat 
HaSharon, Israel, which 
wonted to moke not only 
guns but also ammunition 
and explosives; and the 
Springfield Armory of Gene- 
seo, Illinois, which makes a 
$799, .45-caliber "Gulf Vic^ 
tory" pistol. Three compa¬ 
nies wanted to make Desert 
Storm sunglasses, and six 
wanted to moke Desert 
Storm sunscreen, including 
Creative Environments of 
Manhattan, which also 
sought to make Desert 
Storm "fragraneed articles 
and liquids, including scent¬ 
ed objects, perfumes, 
men's cologne, bath prod¬ 
ucts and deodorants." Two 
companies wanted to 
make Desert Storm um¬ 
brellas, though one of 
them wanted to make 
umbrellas with beach 
blankets, towels and fab¬ 
ric beverage coolers, and 
the other wanted to 
make umbrellas with 
wallets, cosmetic bags, 
travel bags, tote bags, 
backpacks, knapsacks, 
belt bags, roll begs, 
school bags, handbags, 
gym bags and attache 
cases. Another company 
wanted to get a piece of 
the bag action by attaching 
capsules of sand to them, 
Two companies wanted to 
produce Desert Storm 
movies, one a Desert Storm 
victory ring, and one wont¬ 
ed totrademarkthe name 
Desert Storm for the ► 
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THi flKS PKfNT t&MTINUED 

fundraising services it would 
provide to erect and main¬ 
tain a Desert Storm Veter¬ 
ans Memorial. 

Most of these products 
were never made. For those 
that were/ performance was 
uneven. A spokesman for 
one company that produced 
Desert Storm sunglasses ad¬ 
mitted, "it wasn't one of our 
better Ideas/' while the PR 
guy for Sierra On-Line said 
its Battle of Khaf|f computer 
game was "hot," and the 
spokesman for the company 
that makes the mini-autos 
bragged, "We've hit a home 
run with the doggone 
thing ' 





L 



“Next on 
■** the Agenda: 
Funding an Affirmative* 
Action Program for 
Kale Lovers” 

Whatever else we may 
know about 
Gennadi 
Yanayev and 
the other 
Communist 
Party hard¬ 
liners who 
launched last 
August's coup, 
one thing is 
certain: none 
of them were 
members of 
the Park Slope 
Food Coop of 
Brooklyn/ New 
York. Never¬ 
theless, it can¬ 
not be ruled 
out completely 
that one of the 
plotters saw 


3 New York City 
Marathon. 

Preview cov¬ 
erage in the 
Times focuses 
largely on a wiry, 
pros thesis-fitted 
87-year-old 
who has 
run in 
every 
race 
since 
Jimmy Walker 
was mayor (ex¬ 
cluding the war 
years). No men¬ 
tion is made of 
the young for¬ 
eigner who wall 
actually win. 

7 Lou Reed reads 
his song lyrics 
aloud as part of 
the Writers Voice 


series; West Side 
YMCA, Admis¬ 
sion is $12, more 
than for any other 
reading in the se¬ 
ries, but when 
you consider that 
Reed can t really 
sing anyway, that 
a concert at the 
Ritz costs 
$19 50 and 


the July 1 1 
issue of 
Line waiters' 
Gazette, the 
co-op's official 
newsletter. If 
one did/ he ► 



ro-o-i 

Reviews by Walter 
MonHeff™, the IVfovie 



The Addams Family, starring Anjelica Huston, Raul 
Julia, Christopher Lloyd (Paramount) PPPP 
Walter Mmbeit says, “They may be creepy, and they 
might be kooky, but Anjelica 5 s altogether oooofyll 
Come next April shell he the Addams apple of 
Oscar’s eye!” 

All I Want roe Christmas, starring Lauren Bacall, 
Harley Jane Kozak (Paramount) PPPtf 
Walter Monbeit says, “Hey, Oscar! Put your lips 
together and blow—all you7f want for Christmas is 
Lauren! Don’t Bogart that statuette!” 


My Girl, starring Dan Aykroyd, Jamie Lee Curtis, 
Macaulay Culldn (Columbia) PPPf 
Walter Monbiit says, “When it’s cold outside, Jamie 
Lee gives me the month of May! She used to be my 
girl—now she’s Oscar’s!” 

What ilv monocles mean: PPP — excellent: 

£■ <PPP —indisputably a classic 


that Sylvia Miles 
will probably be 
in attendance, 
it's a bargain. 
12 Mike 
Francesa and 
Christopher 
"Mad Dog 3 * 
Russo, 
hosts of 
an after¬ 
noon talk 
show on all- 
sports WFAN- 
AM Radio, are 
the main attrac¬ 
tions of a tour of 
WFANs studio 
in Astoria, 
Queens, Since the 
concept of a walk¬ 
ing tour is anti¬ 
thetical to the 
mentality of Mike 
and the Mad 
Dog s audience— 
big, white 
Queens and 
Flatbush natives 
with hair cut 
short on the sides 
and front and 
long in the 
back—tour 
members 
may be¬ 
come 
unruly 
and im¬ 
patient 
and vent their 
frustration over 
the Mets’ disap¬ 
pointing '91 per- 
formancc on you. 
IS Opening night 
of Radio City 
Music Hall's an¬ 
nual Christmas 
Spectacular, 
which touts itself 
as family enter¬ 
tainment yet fea¬ 


tures the Rock¬ 
eries dressed in 
fetishistic peeka¬ 
boo Santa outfits 
that don't include 
trousers. 

19 The White 
Dog Cafe, a lefty 
restaurant in 
Philadelphia, pre¬ 
sents ,L Empower¬ 
ing the Home¬ 
less/' a breakfast 
symposium fea¬ 
turing local hous¬ 
ing advocates 
plus a choice of 
free-range eggs or 
fresh fruit with 
yogurt and home¬ 
made granola. A 
fantasy experience 
for anyone nostal¬ 
gic for the more 
annoying, Hope- 
heavy episodes of 
thirty something. 

28 Thanksgiving. 
Meaningful inter¬ 
action with rela¬ 
tives with 



whom you have 
nothing in com¬ 
mon is avoided by 
turning on the 
Lions-Bears game 
and saying, That 
Sanders can mote” 
and “I have 
mixed feelings 
about the run- 
and-shoot." 

Your cousins will 
nod in assent.} 


' _ 
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THE F t H L PRINT CONTINUED 

certainly would have grown 
more convinced than ever 
that when it comes to 
democracy, ifs possible far 
some people to hove too 
much soy in their own af¬ 
fairs, (Note: names have 
been changed.) 

'The June General Meeting 
spent [half] its time dealing 
with [a] highly contentious 
issue—the location of the 
cheese counter,.,* 

"Joan Marash, a long¬ 
time cheese worker, mode o 
passionate, yet reasoned 
plea that at least part of the 
cheese counter remain up¬ 
stairs on the shopping floor 
so that workers would be 
able to communicate di¬ 
rectly with shoppers,.,.The 
current plan provides for 
moving the cheese-cutting 
area downstairs..,and pro¬ 
viding precut cheese 
wrapped in plastic in the ex¬ 
panded dairy case upstairs. 

"Joan first of all objected 
to the way the decision to 
move downstairs was 
made. She called it a 'well- 
kept secret plan' which hod 
never been discussed with 
those most affected— 
cheeseworkers and cheese 
buyers. She had.,.a petition 
which had,.,some 400 sig¬ 
natures protesting the 
move. (Some members ap¬ 
parently protested that 
cheeseworkers would not 
give them their cheese un¬ 
less they signed the peti¬ 
tion, however.) Joan,.,wor¬ 
ried that cheese sales 
would plummet if members 
were not allowed to discuss 
their cheese questions with 
knowledgeable cheese cut¬ 
ters, who regularly give ad¬ 
vice.... Worst of all [and this 
is why, on our funding ap¬ 
plication to the NBA, we're 
thinking of calling the ► 


Wtiafs in a Name? 


Our Periodic 


Soviet-Ruts ch 


BORIS N. YELTSIN 

LIBERTY'S NO SIN 

BORIS PUGQ 

OUR S.Q.B. PIG 

DEFENSE MINISTER YAZOV 

M¥ NAZI DEFENSE IS OVERT 

YURI S. PLEKHANQV 

A VERY LUSH PINKO 

APPARATCHIKS 

A PAST HACK, R.LP. 

VASILY A* STARODUBTSEV 

A VASTLY ABSURD SOVIET 

OLEG Di BAKLANOV 

BALKAN LOVE GOD 


—Andy Aaron 


Privacy-Invading in Oht Time 


T invariably check the medicine cabinet if I 
use the bathroom in someone elses house; in 
a small apartment where there is no guest 
loo, entire medical, social and sexual histo¬ 
nes can be constructed from the specific. 
Fiorina] means migraine, Flagyl a yeast in¬ 
fection, Nature tin bloat, Procardia and Per¬ 
son cine cardiac trouble* Valium, Librium, 
EnovidT 

— John Gregory Dunne, Harp f 1989 

i 

' Now ]’m being hugged and congratulated 
b y J oan Didion and John Gregory 
Dunne,*,.I remember the first time 1 had 
dinner at [heir house ,, .Since 1 was in their 
bathroom anyway, 1 checked their medicine 
cabinet. I always like to do that m a new 
house. Outside of my mother s, it was the 
most thrilling medicine cabinet I had ever 
seen. Ritalin, Librium, Miltown, Fiorinal, 
Percodan...every upper, downer, and in-be- 
tweener of interest in the PDR , circa 1973-” 

—Julia Phillips, You'll Never 
Eat Lunch in This Town Again, 1991 

— Sidney* Ufqubart 



Logrolling in OurTime 


“This bonk could change the way Americans eat and lived’ 

—Gael Greene on Craig Claiborne's Craig Claiborne's 
Gourmet Diet 

“One of the most amusing, serious and outrageously humorous 
books on the subject of sex F ve read." 

—Claiborne on Greene s Delicious Sex 


m + ■ * 


■ *4 * + 1 + 4*4 


"A triumph of styled 1 

—Paul Theroux on Nadine Gordimer's The Conservationist 

“His is a large, outrageous talent." 

—Gordimer on Theroux's Chicago Loop 

l .l s a. a. - _ a- _ a, a. a. 4 ■ j. ■ a, a 1.1 1. 1 1. 1 a in Bn ■ 1 r >i e ■« ■ »■ e - + ■' * 4 *■ * *■ J 11 1 ■ ■ ■ "■ 11 

“The true love story of our times....Wonderful" 

—Molly Haskell on Betty Rollins Am l Getting Paid for This? 


“Brilliant....A work of the mind, the heart, the spirit—and oh, the wit of it!" 

—Rollin on Haskell’s Love and Other Infectious Diseases 

—Haward Kaplan 
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Postil Foots 


What Would It Cost to 
Ship Our Favorite Legislators 
Back Home from Washington? 


multimedia dance thing we 
want to produce about this 
conflict Marcuse Off Fla t- 
bush], the vital social com¬ 
munity role which the 
cheese counter has played 
will be lost forever, height¬ 
ening the increasing sense 
of alienation felt by many 
Coop members. 

"Al Levy responded to 
each of Joan's points deci¬ 
sively, He said that...by 
working downstairs, cheese- 
workers will be able to,, .cut 
cheese in a more efficient 
and hygienic way..,. Al also 
thought that cheese sales 
would actually increase 
under the new system, be¬ 
cause people would not 
have to go through the cum¬ 
bersome process of ordering 
and picking up their cheese 
later ,..To put the debate in 
perspective, Al said that 
since the early days of the 
Coop, cheese has become 
a far less important part 
of members' shopping.... 
'Pounds of cheese per copi¬ 
ta sold have plunged 
over the years./ he 
said.... 

'Finally, Al apolo¬ 
gized for the seem¬ 
ing secrecy of the 
cheese counter deci¬ 
sion, 1 am sorry it 
was not more in the 
public eye of the 
Coop, but t certainly 
did not hide the de¬ 
cision from anyone 
who asked/ he 
said," 


Legislator 

Destination 

Distance 

Shipping 

Weight 

Postage 

Due 

Sen, Phil Gramm 

College Station, 
TX 

1 ,356 air miles 

190 pounds 

$14] 30 

Sen, Alfcnse D'Arm to 

Hempstead, NY 

214 air miles 

r 

170 pounds 

$74,70 

Sen, Paul Well stone 

Nurthfield, MM 

931 air miles 

t 50 pounds 

$100.15 

Sen, Jesse Helms 

Rabagh, NC 

227 air miles 

180 pounds 

£78,65 

Rep. Newt Gingrich 

Jonesboro, GA 

5-*7 air miles 

195 pounds 

$102.89 

5j 

Sen. Donald W, Riegle jr 

Flint, MI 

. _ - _ _ 

44*? air miles 

i i 

185 pounds 

£102.85 

Sen. Dennis DeConcint 

Tucson, AZ 

1 ,956 air miles 

1 HO pounds 

£ 194.75 

Rep. William E. Dannemeyer 

Fullerton. CA 

2,289 air miles 

170 pounds 

£184.35 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy 

1 lyannis, MA 

353 air miles 

235 pounds 

SI 15.80 

Sen. Alan K. Simpson 

Cody, WY 

I 

1*681 air miles : 

200 pounds 

£183.05 

r- - --- i 

A reminder: postal customers who expect their legislator to be delivered 
before Christmas should plan to mail early! —Gary McKechnie 


transvestites 


t ra nsvestni tes 


Once the debate 
concluded, the mem¬ 
bership voted on a 
motion to form o 
committee to exam¬ 
ine the possibility of 
on upstairs cheese 
counter, It was 
soundly defeated. J 
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The New, Improved Comb-over—Illustrated History of Hair, Pari VIII 


United States Patent !><>i 

Smith et «l. 


Em 4,022,227 
1*51 May 10,1977 


(S4J METHOD OF CONCEALING PARTIAL 
BALDNESS 


f 76] InvenniTv Frank J. Smkk, 233 Cosmos Drive; 

DhmWi J. Smith, 517 Brackway 
Ave,, both of Orlindo. Fla. 32807 


(56] 


3.3I7,?2I 
3 464.424 
JJ 11,451 
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A method of styling hair to cover partial baldness using 
only the hair on a person's head, The hair styling re¬ 
quires dividing a person's hair into three sections and 
carefully folding one section over another. 


6 Driwini Flfurei 





FIG,I 


FIG- 2 


FIG,3 





FIG 4 


FIG, 5 


FIG. 6 


METHOD OF CONCEALING PARTIAL BALDNESS 
BACKGROUND OF THIS INVENTION 

For those people who arc partially bald and whh to cover the bald area hair transplants* 
hair weaving and hairpieces are the most commonly used solutions. The cost of covering 
bald areas by one of these methods can range from a few hundred dollars to thousands of 
dollars depending on a personas choice and financial means. Some of these commonly 
used bald area coverings require periodic care* which generally cost money. 

Obviously a partially bald person without the financial means can not afford the 
luxury of such hair coverings. This person, therefore, has few options; he can attempt to 
use his own hair to cover the bald area* but generally most people do not have the ability 
to properly plan a hair style that will look good, and most attempts result in brushing the 
hair in one direction over the bald area, or he can allow his baldness to show._ 


The year: 1977, Male vanity is 
raging, hairiness generally Is de 
rigueur* and America's love affair 
with baldness is at an end: for the 
first time since its debut in 1973, 
Kojak fails to make the top 25 in 
the Nielsen ratings. Riding the 
winds of the Zeitgeist* Frank and 
Donald Smith* a father-son in¬ 
ventor team based in Orlando* 
Florida* are awarded ITS, Patent 
No. 4*022,227* "Method of Con¬ 
cealing Partial Baldness." 

The Smiths' patent was for a 
unique new comb-over method. 
In the standard* inefficient sin¬ 
gle-shingle scheme, adopted by 
thousands of high school teach¬ 
ers* unsuccessful salesmen and 
Mort Zuckerman* one sheaf of 
hair is allowed to grow exceed¬ 
ingly long on one side of the 
head to form a straggly pennant 
that is then flopped over and lac¬ 
quered to the cranial bald spot 
(see The Illustrated History of 
Hair* Parts IV {April 1989] and 
VI [August 1989})* The patented 
Smirh approach instead uses three 
extra-Tong hair slats of equal 
length* gathered together atop 
the head in a thatched-roof ar¬ 
rangement. 

The Smiths didn't mention it 
in their patent* but their original 
plan was twofold: first they 
would patent the hairstyle (de¬ 
scribed in the patent as '"a simple 
met hod to cover bald are as opera- 
ble by the user on his own 
head ')* then they'd invent and 
market a Vitalis-like fixative that 
would hold this complicated tn- 
cornered hair hat in place* Patent 
No. 4*022,227 was the equiva¬ 
lent of the Polaroid camera; the 
Smiths would make their fortune 
by selling the film, 

"The idea* 1 ' says 52-year-old 
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Donald Smith, today a retired 
policeman in Orlando, 'was to 
combine die way my father—who 
was going bald—let his hair 
grow [and] the perfect type of 
hair solution to keep it down. 
Then, once we sold people on the 
idea of doing this, we d say, But 
to make this work yon need ibis 
solution.' But we never got 
around to marketing the idea or 
the dressing.'' 

How did the innovative three- 
slat approach evolve? According 
to Donald, Smith the elder was 
bald halfway down his head to 
the ear and neckline on all three 
sides (hair did grow just above 
his collar), The single-shingle 
flip would have provided only 
partial, mid-scalp coverage, 

Donald was the concept man 
of the team, while Frank (who 
died a few years ago) was the 
chief engineer. The pair spent 
many months in the early 1970s 
mixing potions in Frank s home 
workshop, then testing them on 
Frank's working “prototype dome. 
"He grew his hair just like in the 
patent drawings,” says Donald, 
"Three sides. I d go over, and 
we'd mix 15 or 20 things togeth¬ 
er and apply them, I don't re¬ 
member what-all it was now, but 
it worked. We got it to hold. The 
w i nd would blow it, and it 
wouldn't move, The solution, 
whatever was in it, did not look 
wet or greasy, though it did have 
kind of a graying effect on the 
hair/ 1 

Unfortunately, as Frank aged 
and lost interest, the idea drifted 
Into obscurity. Donald says he 
has never made a penny on the 
patent and has no plans to go for¬ 
ward now with phase two of the 
original plan, 'Frank and I 
worked best together, though I 
still think it’s a wonderful idea/’ 
he says, "I just wish Frank was 
here now to hear this phone call." 

—Alex Heard 


Isst- Hey. Kid. Wanna Buy Some Fishinq Tackle? 

You don't have to walk through a city park on your way to work every 
day to have noticed those cute little two-by-two-inch zip-lock plastic 
bags strewn on the ground. They're everywhere. Now, we know and 
you know r what they’re used for. Why is it, then, that the manufactur¬ 
ers and distributors of the bags claim ro think otherwise? We asked 
some company spokespersons exactly what their products arc used ro 
carry. 


♦"Infectious hazards"—Gregory at Com-Pac, Carbondale, Illinois 

♦ "Marbles, beads, tic tacks, golf tees — Len at A-Pac Manufacturing, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

♦ "Dirt samples’—Mark at 
Day-Far, Dayton, Ohio 

I Fishing tackle — Bill at 
Rickart, Hartland, Wisconsin 

♦ "Arts and crafts" — Linda at 
Huckster Packaging, Houston, 

T exas 

♦ "Little nuts”—Shelly at Pak- 
Sak, Sparta, Michigan 

♦ "Coins, shells, art supplies, 
seeds, parts, tobacco, police evi¬ 
dence... ’ — Lanning Bag (Har¬ 
vard, Illinois) catalog 

♦ "If a guy's got a small part 
that he wants to take in and out and not lose it"—Boh at At-Bee, Elk Grove 
Village, Illinois 

A few employees did grudgingly admit that their product might con¬ 
ceivably sometimes be used improperly for illicit purposes. One em¬ 
ployee of a tiny-plastic-bag manufacturer said he became a little suspi¬ 
cious when a young man Jl in a very expensive sweatsuit. ..drove up in a 

Mercedes and asked to order 25,000 self-sealers _ He said lie was 

using them for car leasing/' 

Despite tlie usual application of the miniature bags, the Drug En- 
forcement Agency does not classify them as drug paraphernalia. "Not 
everyone who uses plastic zip-lock bags is a drug trafficker/' says a 
DEA "cannabis investigator." "Packaging material in and of itself is 
not illegal/ 1. Nevertheless, a number of manufacturers and distributors 
were under the impression that bags smaller than two inches square 
are illegal, or at least officially discouraged. Several said they had re¬ 
ceived letters from the DEA asking for the names of people who or¬ 
dered the smallest bags, and some mentioned a memo from industry 
leader Mmigrip that asked other companies to join them in a ban on 
the baby baggies. 

Susan Baker, an investigator for the DEA, could neither confirm nor 
deny the letter's existence, saying only that local DBA branches might 
ask bag manufacturers to furnish names "as a courtesy/ Minigrip sales 
manager Ken Richardson was even less certain about whether his com¬ 
pany had ever distributed a memo. "There might be someone here 
who could know that,' he said, "but it would not be myself/' 

—Karen Harrison 
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This Month's Question: 

Where do butterflies go when it rains? 


Merton H. Miller, 1990 Nobel Prize in Economics: “I II be 

damned... J chink they stay out in the rain, that's all. It's just 
we're not one* so we don't notice them.” 

Philip W. Anderson, 1977 Nobel Prize in Physics: “Oh T my! 1 
don't know! I know where bees go: they hide in the flowers. 
Over the years, we’ve had a flower garden; my wife is an avid 
gardener, and J am an avid outdoorperson. This year we've had 
a particularly large number of bees and butterflies. We noticed 
after a rain we d move up to the flowers and have to be real 
careful, because there the bees were. We haven’t seen the but¬ 
terflies. J suppose they do much the same thing, except they 
maybe get under a branch or something/’ 

Jerome L Friedman, 1990 Nobel Prize in Physics: "I would 

imagine beneath the biggest leaf they could find. I'm sure if 
you ask some botanist, he would know exactly. , .or someone 
who specializes in insect behavior,” 

William ¥. Sharpe, 1990 Nobel Prize in Economics: “I haven't the 
foggiest,...! don’t know anything whatsoever about such 
things. One of che great temptations, when you get in the po¬ 
sition that I've found myself in, is that people ask you ques¬ 
tions on ever so many things about which you know noth¬ 
ing... and that’s a large list for me, Some of the people, 1 
guess, have succumbed over the years. It's very tempting to go 
ahead and give opinions. Especially when you have them, 
however ill-informed they are, I try to resist. I’m not sure I al¬ 
ways succeed, but I try,” 



Roald Hoffmann, 19&1 Nobel Prize in Chemistry: “Oh, they sit 
under big leaves, of course....Occasionally I have 
watched butterflies. I’ve watched a butterfly 
change, when our kids were small¬ 
er, from a caterpillar to a pupa to a 
butterfly, slowly, but I don't know 
where they go. But I can imagine, I 
know out in the forest there ate all 
kinds of trolls. My wife is from 
Sweden. We know that 
under all kinds of leaves 
in the forests and trees 
and moss, especially 
under mushrooms, 
there is a lot of life 
that we don’t normally 
acknowledge. Trolls, 
elves, things like that. 

And I’m sure the but¬ 
terflies know that, too.” 

—Or egg Stebben 
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THE ATLAN 


SIlVDilf MAftCH E L9B-? 


socialite’s slaying remains mystery 

qp from high society to collapsing 
larriage ended by Buckhead gunman 
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For more than four years, neither the Atlanta police nor the FBI have been 
Lita Sullivan. That person may well be this man—her millionaire husband. 
Earlier this year, JOHN CONNOLLY spent several strange months 
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able to indict the person responsible for the killing of socialite 
and a would-be pillar of Palm Beach society, James Sullivan, 
getting to know—and developing startling new evidence against— 





Lita and Jim Sullivan, 
several years after their 
1976 wedding 


Has a Palm Beach Millionaire Tried to Get Away With Murder*? 

T he Buckhead section of Atlanta, with its large, ivy-covered houses and its narrow, tree- 
lincd streets, is among the loveliest and most prestigious neighborhoods in town. On Friday, January 
16, 1987, at 8:20 in the morning. Lira McClinton Sullivan, an attractive 35-year-old socialite, opened the door 
of her townhouse, located three blocks from the Governor's Mansion, There she found a balding, middle-aged 
man who had apparently come to deliver flowers. Instead, he shot her three times with a 9mm automatic pistol. 

The second and third shots were superfluous: the first hollow-point slug had entered her head and killed her 
instantly. Before leaving, the murderer indulged in a final act of derision, dumping the dozen long-stemmed 
roses he had brought across her body. 

January 16 was supposed to have been a momentous day for Lita McClinton Sullivan, although not quite so 
dramatic. That afternoon, Fulton County Superior Court judge William Daniel had been scheduled to hand 
down a pivotal ruling in the bitter divorce trial in which Lita tvas embroiled with her husband often years, 
James Sullivan, judge Daniel was going to decide on the validity of a postnuptial agreement the couple had 
signed, and the stakes were high. If the agreement was upheld, Lita Sullivan would be entitled to only $2,500 
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per month in alimony. If it was overturned, Jim Sul¬ 
livan would be obliged to fork over as much as half of 
his wealth, which had been estimated at $6 million, 
including Casa Eleda, his 57-year-old, $3 million 
Romanesque mansion on the ocean in Palm Beach. Of 
course, the murder of Lit a Sullivan rendered the whole 
issue moot; Jim Sullivan would have no ex-wife to pay 
anything at all* 

Forty minutes after Lira was murdered, a collect call 
w r as made from a pay phone at a highway rest area just 
north of Atlanta, Someone at the home of James Sul¬ 
livan in Palm Beach accepted that collect call. The time 
it w r ould take to drive from the murder scene to the rest 
area is about 40 minutes. That night, Sullivan had a 
cozy dinner at an intimate Palm Beach bistro with his 
new ? lover. At no time during the next few days — at no 
time during the next few years, for that matcer—did 
he offer any expressions of sympathy to his dead wife's 
family: no call, no card, no flowers, no word. 

Four years later, despite an extensive investigation 
by the Atlanta police and the FBI, Lira Sullivans killer 
remained at large. 

The first time 1 saw Jim Sullivan, in April, 1 was 
surprised by how small he was. Before our formal in¬ 
troduction, I had been speaking to him over the phone 
for more than a year—a friend recommended Sullivan 
as someone who would be helpful for a financial story 
I had been ’writing —and 1 came to expect a much big¬ 
ger person. Sullivan is 
rich, and until recently 
he w r as the chairman 
of the Palm Beach 
Landmarks Preserva¬ 
tion Commission. 

Among his friends 
and acquaintances 
were Pulitzers, Du 
Fonts and Dodges. He 
has a strong, resonant 
voice, one that un¬ 
mistakably reveals his 
Boston roots, and his 
speech, just short of 
being clipped, is al¬ 
most military in style. 

But contrary to all 
preconceptions, Sulli¬ 
van tops out at about 
five foot seven, and he 
is startlingly thin, I 
learned that he main¬ 
tains his weight at 125 pounds. "I've always 
kept my animals a few pounds under¬ 
weight," he told me later, speaking of the 
dogs he used to breed, "and they've lived 
longer I believe its the same for people, 

Sullivan and 1 were meeting lor brunch, 
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and at his suggestion we went to Testa’s— in his words, 
"the only place to have brunch’ 1 He is that kind of 
man, one with unapoiogetic opinions about matters 
of taste; its not hard to picture him presiding with 
authority over Preservation Commission meetings, 
not allowing his lack of training in architecture or 
planning to get in his way. At the restaurant we talked 
mostly about the William Kennedy Smith case; Sullivan 
was w r ell spoken and informed, and quite charming — 
a trait, I would come to see, that was most evident 
when he was in the company of women. And chough 
the restaurant u r as crowded and the staff ^vas harried 
and the matter under discussion involved a possible 
criminal assault, things were, all in all, pleasant. 

Then our food arrived. Sullivans sandwich was on 
white bread. His face tightened. Barely controlling 
himself, he dressed down the waiter. 11 E wanted my 
sandtvich on whole wheat, not white" he snarled in a 
voice audible tables away. "Now take this back , and see 
if you can get it right next time.” Sullivan must have 
seen the shock on my face, because in an instant he 
was back to normal. He apologized for his outburst. 
"But, John, 11 he added, “you have to stay on top of some 
of these fags, or they'll walk all over you . 11 

Later, when a friend told me that Jim Sullivan was 
the chief suspect in the murder of his w r ife, I wasn't en¬ 
tirely surprised. 

Two months later, Sullivan called me from South¬ 
ampton, on Long Island. He was staying with friends, 
and he invited me to come out from the city for a few 
days. He had been a good source for my article, and the 
prospect of spending a couple of days in a big house 
at the shore wasn’t without appeal. 

I arrived shortly before lunch and ended up Spend¬ 
ing most of the afternoon on the tennis court with 
Sullivan, who proved to be a determined, tenacious 
player. Alter cleaning up, we all went out to a res¬ 
taurant. Sullivan drove his 1973 Mercedes. We had a 
nice time., On the way home I sat in the passengers 
seat, his friends in the rear. 

The roads on the eastern 
end of Long Island are lit 
poorly if at all. Drivers make 
good use of their high-beams, 
and vacationers from 
New Iferk City often for¬ 
get to switch back to reg¬ 
ular lights. Several miles 
from the restaurant, we 
crossed an intersection; 
a car was waiting to turn 
onto the road we w r ere travel¬ 
ing. The driver had neglected 
to lower his high-beams, and 
before long his lights hit our 
rearview mirror. 

An annoyance, certainly, but 
Sullivan became perturbed in 






















t’s either the sign 


of a clean conscience," he told me, 

"or no conscience at all" 


the extreme. The 
transformation was 
amazing. He gripped 
the steering wheel 

and clenched his teeth. “Look at what they're doing 
to me" he hissed. "YU get them'' Fie pulled over onto 
the shoulder and let the other car pass, then pulled 
out in pursuit. “Watch what I do to them with my 
halogen high-beams," he said, flooring it. When he 
was doing 70 mph and had closed to ten feet 
behind the other car, Sullivan hit his high- 
beams. The other driver veered slightly but 
held on. Sullivan stayed on the car's tail for a 
few p more miles, until it turned off onto another 
road. (I would subsequently discover that I 
had been riding with a driver who was un¬ 
licensed as w r eil as high-strung. In 1989 the 
state of Florida reviewed the 17 citations Sul¬ 
livan had received over two years and revoked 
his license for five years.) 

Later, after we had returned home and made 
plans for the next day Sullivan told me that he 
never rose before nine in the morning. Then he 
looked me in the eye and, lowering his voice 
an octave, said, '‘That’s either the sign of a 
clear conscience or"— now whispering —“no con¬ 
science at all. 

Only in the retelling does it seem like a slightly ludi¬ 
crous scene, something from one of the less memor¬ 
able episodes of Columho. At the time, late at night in 
a big Long Island mansion, I suddenly believed that 
Sullivan really could have murdered his wife. The next 
day he invited me to stay at his Palm Beach home in 
August. I accepted. In the meantime, I began trying to 
find out everything I could about Jim Sullivan and the 
death of his wife, 

Sullivan came to Palm Beach in 1983 and had a 
fairly meteoric rise to prominence. He had sold the 
Macon, Georgia, liquor distributorship he had in¬ 
herited from his uncle for $3 million and was set to be¬ 
gin living at least one version of the American dream: 
43 years old, rich, fit, retired. Still, he had goals. Per¬ 
haps something in his Boston Irish background helped 
him recognize that there were ways to advance through 
politics, and in 1983 he threw himself into the Palm 
Beach mayoral campaign of Deedy Marix, the ow r ner 
of a local travel agency When she was elected, Mayor 
Marix, grateful for Sullivans aggressive and enthusias¬ 
tic support, named him to the city's Landmarks Preser¬ 
vation Commission; in 1988 she elevated him to the 
chairmanship. 

Sullivan had picked his political payback shrewdly. 
Palm Beach is a town where social cachet is measured 
not entirely in dollars, since theoretically everyone is 
wealthy, but in social recognition. Parvenu or not, as 
a member of the Landmarks Preservation Commission, 
Sullivan would have his favor curried by any mansion 


owner in Palm Beach inclined to do a little remodeling 
or adding-on. Consequently Sullivan, whom a former 
friend described — obviously in plumper times — as T4G 
pounds of unbridled ambition," became a fixture at all 
the right parties, where his intelligence, good looks, faux- 
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Casa Eieda, the 17,GOO-square-foot Palm Beach 
mansion that became Sullivan’s prison 


Brahmin charm and ownership of a choice piece of real 
estate served him well, By 1988 the Palm Beach Daily 
News was describing him as l a potent political force’ 1 
There was a large cloud on his horizon, however: he 
was having trouble with his marriage. While still Jiv- 
ing in Macon, Sullivan had expansively courted Lira 
McCIinton, who was pretty and well connected and 
ten years younger than he. A graduate ofSpelman Col¬ 
lege, Lita was the sort who enjoyed volunteering for 
good causes — in the weeks before her death, in fact, 
she had resumed those activities, helping to organize 
a New Years Eve charity ball to raise money co fighr 
cystic fibrosis. She also liked clothes; in fact, she met 
Sullivan in a boutique where she worked. Today he de¬ 
nies that he ever loved her — *Tt wasn't love, just lust” he 
ungallantly says — but he succeeded in sweeping her 
off her feet. As often happens in marriages where a 
young woman weds an older, successful man, Lita as¬ 
sumed a passive, almost subservient role. This enabled 
Sullivan to persuade her to stay in Atlanca during the 
first year of their marriage, 90 miles from where he 
was living and working. During that year he lied to 
people in Macon, denying that he was married, 

Part of this secrecy no doubt had to do with Lita 
Sullivan's race. She was black, and Sullivan knew this 
might be an impediment to certain of his social aspi¬ 
rations. Indeed, once she moved ro Macon, the diffi¬ 
culties began. Shortly after her arrival, some anony¬ 
mous racist had a truckload of watermelons delivered 
to Sullivan's office. I once asked him why he thought an 
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uki’s hand would drift 

onto the leg of her guest, particularly 

he was richer than Jim” 


While te- 
Searching this 
article, I discov¬ 
ered that before 


Irish Catholic from the North could live with a black 
woman in a place like Macon and not expect conse¬ 
quences, "Hubris!" he answered. M 1 wanted to show r peo¬ 
ple I could get away with anything* 

Alter Lira moved to Macon, Sullivan kept her under 
his thumb. His former employees remember that Lita 
would have to come to the office to get money from him 
just to get her hair done. Sullivan, meanwhile, did 
what he wanted, including having affairs. One ex¬ 
employee told me that Sullivan would use her car to 
pursue his afternoon liaisons, because his car, a Rolls- 
Royce, was a tad too recognizable in downtown Macon. 
Often, upon his return, Sullivan would toss her the 
keys and tell her, "You need gas in your car. 1 ' According 
to another worker, Lita eventually caught on after 
finding, amid the detailed phone logs Sullivan kept, 
repeated messages from a friend. She confronted him, 
and though he vehemently denied any impropriety, 
things were never again the same between them. 

After the Sullivans moved to Palm Beach, they found 


Suki began her affair with Sullivan, she had demanded 
that Rogers put her name on the deed to his home, and 
he had refused. Perhaps this mistrust drove her into 
the arms of Jim Sullivan. But whatever the reason, Sul¬ 
livan made a point of telling me that in September 
1987-eight months after Litas murder’ and two 
weeks before he and Suki were married —he entered 
her name on the deed to his mansion as a joint tenant. 
"If I died, 1 wanted her to get the house," Sullivan ex¬ 
plained, taking pains to add, “I didn't want my chil¬ 
dren [there are four, ranging in age from IS to 25, 
from his first marriage, which ended in divorce] to get 
anything!' Though blindly in love, Sullivan neverthe¬ 
less had the presence of mind to have Suki sign a "quit 
claim" deed, which would give back to him full title to 
the house if they broke up. When they split in June 
1990, he exercised it immediately, 

Sullivan, it seems, was lying to me, 1 spent a day in 
the file room of the Palm Beach County Tax Office, 
digging out the deed that had made Suki half owner of 


the racism to be subtler than a truckload of watermelons 
but ever present. If they were trying for a new start, the 


Sullivan's mansion. The FBI had never seen this docu¬ 
ment—when I showed it to the special agent on the 
case, his surprise and interest were clear—and as far 
as 1 know, neither had the Atlanta police. This is not 

surprising; investigators search¬ 
ing lor evidence m the death of 
Lita Sullivan would probably be 
inclined to look at documents 
from before her death, not after. 

The deed w r as supposedly 
notarized on September 15, 
1987. On the actual document 
however, the 7w r as handw'ritten, 
covering another number. I took 
the document to a police lab 
and had the 7 removed. Un¬ 
derneath w r as a typewritten 6, 
making the actual date of no¬ 
tarization September 15, 
1986. That may explain why 
the year 1986 also appeared in 
the upper right-hand corner. 
There were other discrepan¬ 
cies as well. On the document, 
Sullivan attested to being a 
married man. That was true 
on September 15, 1986. It was 
false a year later, when Sullivan 
claims the deed was filed: Suki 
and the widower Sullivan 
would not marry for another 
eleven days. 

The significance of this alter¬ 
ation cannot be overstated, Ac- 


effort did not last long. The marriage was in shambles. 
By August 198 5, Lita McClinton Sullivan — who had 
endured open bigotry in order to be with her husband, 
who had indulged his philandering, who had accepted 
and even apologized for his abusive behavior to her in 
public — had had enough. She moved back to their At 
lanta pied-a-terre and filed for divorce. Jim Sullivan 
countersued, charging theft, drug use and adultery. 

Soon after Lita decamped to Atlanta, Jim Sul- 
livan began an affair with Hyo-Sook "Suki" Rogers, the 
35-year-old wife—wife, in fact, for the second time — 
of Leonard Rogers, a friend and fellow Palm Beach 
millionaire* According to Sullivan, “Suki was the love 
of my life.” 

Or at least the obsession of his life. There are stories 
of his following her and sneaking behind cars to spy on 
her; he even assaulted a much larger man whom Suki 
had begun dating after her husband discovered she 
w-as seeing Sullivan and threw her out of their home, 
Sullivan's attentions worked; the couple married in 
September 1987, eight months after Litas murder. 

A Korean immigrant who had come to Palm 
Beach via Chicago, Suki Rogers was, during those 
years, stunningly beautiful* Sullivan today alleges 
that while in Chicago, Suki was a prostitute. How¬ 
ever, he was unable to back up his claim, and Suki 
declined to speak to me. One thing is certain: Suki 
knew how to profit from her liaisons* Her net worth 
when she took up w r ith Sullivan was 1421,000, the 
fruit of a bad marriage chat had ended before her 
two bad marriages to Rogers, 
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cording to Florida law, real property owned by a mar¬ 
ried couple cannot be deeded to a third party without 
the signatures of both spouses. Lita s name does not 
appear. Under Georgia law, generally speaking, par¬ 
ties in a divorce suit are prohibited from disposing of 
real property once a divorce has been filed, if Sullivan 
signed over half of his 33 million house to his mistress 
in September 1986 — while he was still married to 
Lita, and four months before her murder—it was 
against the law r in both Florida and Georgia to do so. 
More to the point, if he had tried to file the deed, Lita 
surely would have refused to cooperate and would 
have raised the issue during the divorce. It was a docu¬ 
ment with no validity —as long as Lita was alive. And 
it was a document with no point —as long as Lita was 
alive. And since it w r as invalid when signed in 1986, it 
had to be changed in order to be filed a year later. 

Suki may have been the love of Sullivans life, but 
money was dearly the love of hers. One Palm Beach so¬ 
cialite told me that at dinner parries, "Sukis hand 
would often drift onto the leg of her male dining com¬ 
panion, particularly if he had more money than Jim'' 
And in Palm Beach, it wasn't that hard to have more 
money than Jim. Though apparently wealthy—Sulli¬ 
van owned an expensive house on the right mile and 
a half of Palm Beach, and he had sold his business for 
$5 million— he had financial problems. The payout 
from the sale was spread over six years, and capital- 
gains taxes were taking about one-fifth of the proceeds. 
Also, he had to pay back in a lump sum the Si million 
he had rather too freely borrowed from an employee 
retirement fund in order to finance his new house, and 
besides that, he had to meet payments on a $900,000 
mortgage on the place, Plus, he had to keep Suki enter¬ 
tained. Sullivan was in no position to absorb the cost 
of a big property settlement in Litas favor. 

Thus, in September 1986, Jim Sullivan had certain 
problems. He had money problems, He had wife 
problems. He had girlfriend problems. He must have 
known that Leonard Rogers had lost Suki when he re¬ 
fused to sign his property over to her. Did Sullivan 
fret that he would lose her in the same way? Did he 
thus sign the appropriate documents but then post¬ 
pone their filing, waiting for. what? Lita Sullivan 
to disappear? 

J later discovered an amazing thing: Sullivan was at¬ 
tempting to float this lie about the deed past me 
months after the truth had been disclosed in court. In 
1990, when he and Suki were divorcing, her attorney 
asked Sullivan w r hy he had given the deed to Suki ’while 
Lita was alive. Sullivan gave no real answer. Apparently 
the attorney didn't mention that the deed had been al¬ 
tered, The attorney then asked if Sullivan thought he 
could get aw r ay with this because he knew he was going 
to have Lita killed. Sullivan took the Fifth. 

Then, at another point in those proceedings, Suki 
testified under oath that at home one night, after 
deliberately turning up the television, Sullivan had 


tearfully told her that he'd 'hired someone to murder 
Lita, to get rid of her." Suki acted as though this news 
had come to her as a shock. Still, one can’t help but 
remember that the deed Sullivan had presumably 
given her in 1986 was useless as long as Lita lived. Did 
Suki — shrewd Suki, savvy Suki —know that soon 
enough there would be no one to object to her being 
the joint tenant of Casa Eieda? 

In August, 1 spent a week as Jim Sullivan's house- 
guest in Palm Beach, Why did he invite a reporter? 
Hubris, perhaps, or maybe just the need for compan¬ 
ionship, I discovered shortly after 1 arrived that since 
June —just after his return from Southampton — Sul¬ 
livan had been serv¬ 
ing a one-year sen¬ 
tence of house arrest 
for perjury, a felony It 
seems that in 1990, 

Sullivan was involved 
in a fender bender 
while driving with out 
a license, and he per¬ 
suaded Suki to testify 
that she had been be¬ 
hind the wheel This 
so angered prosecu¬ 
tors that they went 
after both of them, 
leaving Sullivan no 
choice but to plea- 
bargain and do a 
stretch of soft time, 

Sullivans sentence 
stipulated that he be 
confined to his 
home — the one on the 
beach with the wine 
cellar and swimming 
pool — seven days a 
week. The exception 
to this was that Monday through Saturday, between the 
hours of 9:00 a.m. and 9:00 p.m. s he could, after noti¬ 
fying the police, leave his residence for business and shop¬ 
ping errands. The Palm Beach Count}' Sheriff s Depart¬ 
ment could monitor Sullivan via a transmitter attached 
to his left ankle that sent signals to two computerized 
receivers in his home. Because of the size of Sullivans 
"prison," some 17,000 square feet that he occupied all 
by himself one computer wasn't sufficient; the $270- 
a-month operating costs w r ere borne by the inmate. 

Oddly, Sullivan seemed to have gone out of his way 
to evoke a prison atmosphere. The house was dirty, 
dusty and in terrible disrepair: the ceiling in one up¬ 
stairs bathroom had a foot-and-a-half hole, and the 
Town Council had recently cited Sullivan for having 
an overgrown lawn. Additionally Sullivan, a notorious 
cheapskate —I saw him using the plastic wrapper 
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from one morning’s Wall Street Journal to cover a bowl 
of food he was going to heat in his microwave oven — 
had decided against running any of the air-condition¬ 
ing systems. Dank, humid, quiet —the place had a 
feeling of despair about it that was palpable. 

In the months Td known Sullivan, 1 had been un¬ 
able to shake the sense that he was playing games w ith 
me. He knew that I had been a police detective and 
that 1 worked as a journalist. I had no sense that he 
w ished to be caught —he was deeply familiar with the 
Atlanta Police Departments investigation of him* and 
called them oafs —but 1 think he enjoyed toying with 
my suspicions. Soon after I arrived, he 
told me he had left two books lor me 
on my nightstand. One of 
the books was Scott 
Throws Burden of Proof 
in part the story of a man 
presumed guilty of a 
crime he did not, in fact, 
commit. The second was 
a pamphlet of poems by 
J. L. Diamond, M.D., en¬ 
titled Winter of My Time, 

The following excerpt is 
representative; 

How sad death is so final 
So complete „., 

Life so fragmentary. 

H ow sad when dearh looms 
Seldom ready... 

Time rarely in place. 

How sad death lingers, 
often pitifully.** 

Unwilling to let go 

How sad death is painful 
a sudden calamity... 

Unprepared are the future heirs. 

Sometimes the trouble with dying 
Is knowing that it's happening. 

Sometimes with suddenness 
Out of the clear blue. 

During my stay, Sullivan spent a good 
part of every day working with his files. 

He wrote in his diary daily and kept 
copious records. He had piles and piles 
of newspaper dippings and documents 
packed into a second-floor office. These 
habits enable him to be extraordinarily pre¬ 
cise when be wanes to be: at a recent civil-court pro¬ 
ceeding, in which he w r as testifying against George 
Bissel, a convicted con artist who had defrauded Sul¬ 
livan out of more than $1 million, Sullivan w r as able 
to say that he had been in Bissels company exactly 
109 times. 

When not poring over his various records, he per¬ 


formed mundane chores; the laundry, shopping, muck¬ 
ing about the pool. Dinner was usually set for seven 
o'clock, and afterward we would sit out on the lanai, 
facing a fountain that stands in the courtyard in the 
center of the house. The fountain, of course, didn’t 
work, leaving us little to do but watch lizards run in 
and out of the overgrown bougainvillea. We talked of 
this and that, but mostly about him. Sullivan w T Ould sit 
in the same seat every night. His patterns never var¬ 
ied. Once, at dinner, he went to retrieve something 
from the kitchen, and I filled our wine goblets. When 
he returned, he looked from glass to glass, his eyes 

darting, and he briefly seemed 
angry 'John," he said evenly, 
"I believe you have 
my wineglass. 1 ’ It 
hadn’t occurred to 
me that he had a 
special glass, and I 
was astonished that 
he could tell the 
difference between 
what appeared to 
me to be identical 
goblets. "How can 
you tell? 11 ! asked 
him. He told me 
that his glass had a 
small chip on the 
stem. The chip was 
minuscule. 

After several 
nights on the lanai, I finally 
broached the subject at 
hand. 'Jim" I asked, ,L did you 
arrange to have Lita killed?” 

He puffed on his cigar 
thoughtfully for a moment 
before answering, ‘ What 
husband” he finally said, 
Would be foolish enough to 
have his wife killed on the 
very day there is to be an im¬ 
portant court decision?” 

He seemed intent on dissembling, so 
1 tried a different tack: "Well, who do 
you think murdered your ’wife?” 

Again he paused to mull over his an¬ 
swer. "Well, John; he finally said, "did I 
tell you about the life insurance her fam¬ 
ily received?" He went on to explain that the 
summer before her death, Lita, at her parents’ request, 
had taken out a $250,000 life-insurance policy, which 
listed her parents as beneficiaries. 

Jim, are you suggesting that her parents were 
responsible?” 

They did get all that money” he said in his clipped 
way. 


At Jim and SukPs divorce trial, 
abo¥€ y Sullivan introduced Suki’s 
parity hose and perfume into 
evidence. Below, in happier 
times, Suki stands by Jim as they 
face charges of perjury. 
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er several nights on the 


TKe idea seemed | ana j t | finally broached the subject 

improbable (and 

would seem more so "Jim,” I asked, "did you have Lita killed?" 


rwo weeks later when 

I met the McClintons— she a 50-ish homemaker, he a 
57-yeat-oid government official, as decent and mild- 
mannered a couple as you would like to meet). I 
pressed him further: "Are you trying to tell me Litas 
parents would have murdered her for the money?" 

"Well, maybe they weren't responsible," he allowed, 
"but 1 think they knew something." 

"About what?" 

About Lita being involved in carrying drugs" He 
mentioned that Lira had been dating a prominent At¬ 
lanta business executive. "I think she may have been 
carrying drugs for him. 11 

1 asked if the executive had ever been implicated in 
any drug deals. 

“No” Sullivan said, "bur his company did go out of 
business. You know, he was black." 

"What does that mean?" 

"Nothing, except you never know with those people.' 1 
Sullivan, who is quite familiar with the investigation 
into Lira's death, acknowledged that the police had 
found no evidence of drugs in Lita s townhouse, and he 
admitted that apart from occasional recreational use of 
cocaine during the 1980s, Lita had no history of drug 
involvement. Sullivan then offered a second theory: 
"Marvin Marabie could have done it to get even 1 

Marvin Marabie, a former New York State trooper, 
was a small-time businessman who had set up numer¬ 
ous get-rich-quick schemes in Atlanta. He was mar¬ 
ried to Poppy Finley Marabie, an old school chum of 
Litas. Poppy and Lita had renewed their friendship 
when Lita left Sullivan and returned to Atlanta. 
(Poppy was present in Litas townhouse at the time of 
the murder, lending her support during her divorce.) 
According to Sullivan, Marabie had thought his wife 
was cheating cm him, and so he’d put a tap on her 
phone and recorded her conversations. Lita had 
caught him and reported him to the police. Marabie 
was charged with illegal wiretapping and pleaded 
nolo contendere. He ended up with two years of pro¬ 
bation—hardly the sort of thing to inspire a revenge 
murder. 

Sullivan then told me something remarkable: he had 
listened to the tapes. "Marvin contacted my lawyer in 
Adanta” Sullivan said. w He said the tapes would be help¬ 
ful against Lita. But my lawyer didn't want any part of 
them. 1 told Marabie to send them to me. There must 
have been 300 to 400 hours of tapes. I remember listen¬ 
ing for days. Poppy and Lita calked about the places they 
were going and the things they were doing.' Sullivan also 
said there were conversations between Lita and the 
businessman she was dating. “There was talk about 
drugs and parties and other people she w r as seeing." 

I wondered why Marvin Marabie, a black, street- 
savvy go-getter, would care enough to reach out and 


help a rich white Bostonian in Palm Beach. Sullivans 
speculation — H I don’t know, maybe to get even w r ith his 
svife or something”—seemed weak. I wondered why 
neither Atlanta police investigators nor FBI agents had 
sought to listen to the hundreds of hours' worth of the 
private calls of Lita Sullivan —tapes that her husband 
heard and that have been maintained by John Taylor, 
the attorney representing Sullivan in the divorce 
proceedings with Lita. 

What is on the tapes? Perhaps, as Sullivan sug- 
gests, they contain nothing but the prosaic conversa¬ 
tions of Lita Sullivan and Poppy Marabie, two old 
friends' chatter. Or perhaps they have interesting in¬ 
formation about the first time that death interceded, 
very conveniently, to enhance Jim Sullivans financial 
standing. 

In 1974, Sullivan was a 33-year-old accountant, liv¬ 
ing in Boston with his first w ife, Catherine, and his 
four young children. Nothing about his circumstances 
suggested he was on the fast track. Then an uncle in 
Macon, Georgia, Frank Bienert, the owner of a large 
liquor distributorship, made Jim an attractive offer: Im 
in my sixties, getting close to retirement, and I have no children 
to leave my business to . Come help me run the place F and I II 
give you a share of the business, it w r as an offer Bienert had 
earlier made to Sullivans brother, who hadn’t work¬ 
ed out to Bienerts satisfaction and was dismissed. 
According to Sullivan, after extensive negotiations, he 
agreed to move south ; the agreement they reached held 
that he would receive 10 percent of the business and 
that the share would gradually increase to 48 percent. 
Sullivan also prevailed upon Bienert, as part of the 
agreement, to change his will and make him the sole 
owner of the business upon the uncle's death. 

After I was there only ten months” Sullivan glee¬ 
fully told me one night, "the fat old bastard keeled over 
from a heart attack, right onto a pallet of vodka 11 

Marveling at how coincidence and sudden death 
managed to play such a forceful role in Jim Sullivans 
life, I went to Macon. There l found that Sullivan had 
been lying to me once again. 

In Macon I talked with more than 20 people, in¬ 
cluding former employees of Bienerts who remem¬ 
bered Jim Sullivan. Many of them remembered that 
they didn't like him very much, that they found him 
condescending and rude. They also remembered that 
during the ten months they worked together, Bie¬ 
nert had grown angry with his nephew's attitude 
and behavior. By the end of December 1974, Sullivan 
was on his way out. Numerous employees say that for 
all practical purposes he was already fired. 

On December 30, Bienert drafted an indictment of 
Sullivan's transgressions, which he intended to present 
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searched Casa Eleda. They 

found four guns, including a sawed-off shotgun. 


to him on Friday, January 10. "I am reading this state¬ 
ment as an indictment to record the poor performance 
of your tenure,” it read, "and use this means to strive 
for...consciousness of the many unsatisfactory and 
unresolved problems of your operational manage¬ 
ment—the worst of any I have experienced—and one 
which was leading to chaos. 

“You haven't carried your weight, earned your 
keep., or made our lives easier, better or happier for 
your coming here. On the contrary, you have made 
things harder for just about everyone...and have put 
a serious and undue strain upon me and my family's 
well-being.,,. 

"Further, you have shown little reciprocity, appreci* 
ation or constructive response and action. You have 
made our relationship a one-way street—your direc¬ 
tion only. In short, you haven't.,. been a good relation. 
We expected much more." Bienett worked hard on the 
statement. There were four drafts, and it went on for 
several pages. 

Though Bienert was unremittingly blunt, he did 
hold out to Sullivan the slim possibility of another 
chance. Still, it does not seem he put much faith in 



After FBI agents found four 
guns in Casa Eleda this 


September, Sullivan's house 
arrest was revoked, and he was 
indicted on weapons charges. 


the possibility. 
Three days ear¬ 
lier, on Decem¬ 
ber 27, Bienert 
had drafted a codicil to his will that removed Sullivan 
as executor, and he'd sent that codicil to his attorney, 
Ellsworth Hall Jr. Bienert must have then reflected on 
the matter further. I spoke to an old friend of Bienert’s, 
a Macon contractor who had a weekly golfing date 
with Bienert and Hall He told me that on their outing 
that week, Bienert had told Hall to revise his will and 
eliminate Sullivan as a beneficiary. 

Hall must have sensed no urgency The codicil was 
not filed and was later disallowed, and the revision 
w r as not drafted. But sometime after lunch on January 
3, the day Sullivan returned from a vacation in 
Boston, Frank Bienert, 65 years old but in good 
health, became violently ill. Overwhelmed with 
nausea and bouts of vomiting, and unable to catch his 
breath, he went home early Relief was not forthcom¬ 
ing; the symptoms persisted into the next day and he 
began passing black stool. Bienert, a man whose worst 
gastrointestinal complaint until that time had been 
mild indigestion, was internally hemorrhaging. 

Despite his distress, Bienert was not taken to a 
hospital His wife, Agnes, was a Christian Scientist. 
She had once sat in a chair for three days w r ith a broken 
hip, waiting for God to cure her. Family members, cer¬ 
tainly, were aware of the depth of her beliefs. 

Five days after he was stricken, a dying Frank 
Bienert called a trusted employee, who immediately 
took him to the hospital, Jim Sullivan somehow 
learned of this and rushed to the hospital arriving in 
time to sign the admitting forms, Bienert died within 
hours. The attending physician attributed the death to 
cardiac arrest. No autopsy w r as performed, Jim Sul¬ 
livan handled the funeral arrangements. He shipped 
the body to Boston after ordering the mortuary to 
prepare it for cremation. 

1 spoke to Dr. Michael Baden, the chief of forensics 
for the New York State Police, and asked him what he 
thought of the case. He was appropriately cautious and 
advised that Bienert's symptoms were consistent with 
many conditions, one of which, how r ever, w p as poison¬ 
ing. He noted that doctors frequently miss poisoning 
in their diagnoses, since the symptoms resemble those 
of other; more probable conditions. \ asked him specif¬ 
ically whether the symptoms were consistent with 
coumadin poisoning, and he acknowledged that they 
w r ere. Coumadin is an anticoagulant, and its proper¬ 
ties were well known ro Jim Sullivan. His first wife re¬ 
quired an operation to relieve a dotting problem she 
suffered during pregnancy. She remembers him engag¬ 
ing in long discussions with her physician about the 
danger of hemorrhaging that coumadin presented. 
One week after Frank Bienert's death, Catherine Sul¬ 
livan packed up her four young children and left her 
suddenly enriched husband forever. 
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One night in Palm Beach, out of the blue, Joel 
Weissman, Sullivans divorce lawyer, told me who he 
thought had killed Lira. '1 believe Suki either knew of 
or was responsible for Litas murder," he said, I had the 
definite feeling Sullivan had put him up to this. Later 
he elaborated. 'Jim Sullivan," he said, <L is a genius, a 
mastermind, and could set you up, but he would be in¬ 
capable of setting up Lira's murder." Before I could ask 
Weissman about the apparent inconsistency of that 
statement, he abruptly said goodnight and left. When 
1 told Sullivan about Weissman's abrupt exit, he be¬ 
came upset. “That was rude," he said, "but he’s a Jew 
and lacks taste." 

Later I asked Sullivan if he agreed with Weissman's 
statement about Sudd's being a potential killer. “Suki 
was not capable of such an act,” he insisted. But it 
seems he gave the proposition some more thought. 
The next day while I was accompanying Sullivan on 
some errands, he fold me that although he still thought 
Suki incapable of Litas murder, he remembered that 
she had once threatened the former girlfriend of her 
new lover. 'I can hurt you," Sullivan remembered 
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her telling the woman, 

After dinner that night, we parked ourselves on a 
pair of mildewed couches out on the lanai. Sullivan 
isn't the type to squander money on profligate electric¬ 
ity use, and the only illumination was from a small 
lamp and the glowing ash of his cigar. Sullivan asked 
me how my work was going, and 1 told him I hadn't 
decided yet whether 1 had enough to write a story. I 
reminded him that his lawyer was sure Suki had killed 
Lita, but that he, Sullivan, thought it might have been 
Marvin Marabie, or drug dealers. I decided then to 
deliver a message. "If I discover it's Marabie," I told 
him, “Til write that. If 1 discover its Suki, I'll write 
that. But, Jim, if 1 discover it's you, I'll write that,” 

His body tensed and his face hardened, and I saw r 
his fingers gripping his brandy snifter so tightly that I 
thought it would shatter. Then, in a voice that was at 
first barely audible but steadily increased in volume, 
he said, John, I am not interested in social redemp¬ 
tion; I am interested in money. In fact, I may write my 
own book." 

For a while thereafter we sat in cold silence. Fi¬ 
nally— mercifully — the phone rang, and Sullivan 


leapt up to answer it. Ten minutes passed, then he 
returned. Tm going to be on this call for a while" he 
said cheerfully. 1 Let's talk more about this tomorrow,” 
We never broached the subject of Lira's murder again. 

Section 1952A of Utle 18 of the U.S. Code 
prohibits the use of interstate-communications facili¬ 
ties™ the telephone, among other instruments —in 
the commission of a murder-for-hire. It is a broad stat¬ 
ute, meaning that the dements of proof required for a 
conviction are nowhere near as rigorous as they w T ould 
be for a more specific crime, such as murder itself. Un¬ 
der this section, the government would not have to 
identify the person who pulled the trigger, only show 
that interstate-communications facilities svere used to 
arrange the murder and that money changed hands. 

To prosecute James Sullivan successfully, the gov¬ 
ernment would have to prove that he had a motive; 
his unwillingness to split his assets with Lita and his 
fear of jeopardizing his comfortable life would surely 
suffice. The government would have to show that his 
intent w r as to eliminate the threat to his assets and way 

of life —Lita —and that he used 
interstate-communications facili¬ 
ties to accomplish the murder. No 
doubt the long-distance call from 
Georgia to Palm Beach just after 
the murder would come into evi¬ 
dence. The government would 
also have to prove that someone 
was paid for the murder. 

Armed with a warrant ob¬ 
tained with evidence I gave them, 
the FBI searched Casa Eleda on 
September 6. Among the items 
they removed w p ere a handgun, a rifle and two shot¬ 
guns, one of them saw r ed-off — items that a felon is not 
entitled to possess. The Palm Beach prosecutor 
brought weapons-possession charges against Sullivan, 
and a judge immediately revoked his house arrest and 
put him in prison. Meanwhile, the FBI agents began 
sifting through the other items they’d removed from 
the house. A week later, on September 13, the FBI ar¬ 
rested Thomas Henley, a 34-year-old Georgia man, 
and charged him with murder, accusing him of being 
one of the men who participated in the shooting. In an 
affidavit in support of the arrest warrant, the FBI links 
Sullivan to the plot. They are also seeking Marvin 
Marabie for questioning. No doubt they are hoping 
that Henley or Marabie will help them develop the 
final bits of evidence they need to bring Sullivan 
to justice. 

The night of Henley’s arrest, Catherine Sullivan 
called me. She told me she had told someone dose to 
her, a family member, about my theories concerning 
the death of Frank Bienert. "'Oh,'" Catherine Sullivan 
told me the relative sadly replied, "I always thought 
Jim killed Unde Frank." I 
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How It's Possible to Become a Titled 
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Member of European Nobility for Less Than the Price of a Hyundai 




he Playboy Mansion in Beverly Hills has been the site of 
many insanely over-the-top spectacles during the last two 
decades, but few have approached the insanity of the proceedings that occurred one sunny morning in 1989, a 
short time before Hugh Hefner forsook his bathrobed-groove-machine persona and married 26-year-old Kimber¬ 
ley Conrad, On the day in question a small crowd of attendants were dispatched to the mansion's entrance to 
greet the Rolls-Royce Shadow that had just pulled up in the driveway. From the car emerged a distinguished 
man clad in official-looking royal regalia, complete with medals, a sash across the chest and a two-cornered hat. 
This resplendent figure was escorted into the mansion s library, where Hef, in black tie, and his bride-to-be, im¬ 
maculately turned out in a red silk dress with mink cape and three-yard train, greeted him. A hush fell upon the 
room, which had been done up in ersatz medieval-bordello style (low lighting, brick fireplace, a throne before 
which lay a velvet pillow crossed by a saber), when the decorated man. His Highness Prince Frederic von Anhalt, 
Duke of Saxony, Count of Ascania—more commonly known by his other title, the eighth Mr. Zsa Zsa Gabor— 
seated himself upon the throne and instructed Conrad to kneel before him on the pillow. Wielding the saber, 
Prince Frederic declared in German, 1 In the name of the House of Ascania and continuing in the tradition of Al¬ 
brecht the Bear, I do proclaim thee a knight." Though Conrad, who was named Playboy Playmate of the Year that 
year, speaks no German, she cried after the ceremony, apparently suffused with joy over her ascent to the aristoc¬ 
racy and her newfound association by marriage with the more truculent Gabor sister. 

For the privilege of being married to Princess Kimberley Conrad, Hef 
shelled out $550,000 to Prince Frederic, who had himself become a 
prince through purely financial means: many years ago, when he was 
merely Robert Lichtenburg, a bank teller from Karlsruhe, Germany, the 
future prince made a deal with the impecunious daughter-in-law of 
Kaiser Wilhelm to obtain a royal title in exchange for a yearly payment 
of 2,000 marks. (He stopped paying her after three years.) Indeed, any¬ 
one with the funds and desire to obtain a royal title can easily do so. 

What you get for your money is rarely tangible in the material sense- 
more often it s signet rings and writing paper, not castles and fiefs—but 
the more expensive titles definitely have more to offer the viscount- 
come-lately than do the cheap ones. 

The sum of $300,000, I learned, would purchase the title of Prinz 
Von Sayn-Wittgenstein, an honor that allows you to claim the ancestry 
of Charlemagnes battle opponents and the phiioso pher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein; a no-frills Scottish lairds hip, on the other hand, could be 
obtained for a few hundred dollars. And deals? I found them galore. 

Right now may be one of the best times ever to buy a title, the market 
for royalty being as depressed as that for real estate. And remember that 
in a recession, cash is king, A spokesman for the Chase Manhattan Bank 
told SPY that while Chase doesn't have an explicit policy concerning the 
financing of royal tides, personal loans are available for pracrically any 
purpose, and royal-title seekers wouldn’t be disqualified. 



"I dub thee queen of the 
Playmates!”; Kimberley Conrad's 
knighting, as pictured in the 
German magazine Bunte; note 
Hef I beaming in the background. 


What does it mean to obtain a title? The conclusion I came to, 
after months of studying Burke's Peerage and answering newspaper adver- 
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tisements for German baronies and Serbian dukedoms for sale, is that geo 
ting a tide of any kind is like joining a club that has the requisite snooti¬ 
ness and exclusivity but no sports or dining facilities. Sure, the House of 
Lords pays its peers Si28 for every day they show up and offers a view of 
the Thames, but that's about as good as it gets. An equally important 
conclusion is that titled nobility take themselves seriously and, for the 
most part, are taken somewhat seriously by others [see “His Lairdship 
Takes Manhattan/ page 58]. But is a purchased title as good as the kind 
you inherit? Shockingly, in most cases the answer is yes. Most titled fami¬ 
lies throughout history began as ordinary families in which one member, 
through money or marriage, acquired royal standing. Within a generation 
or two of a commoners purchase of a title, people forget how long the 


purchaser’s family has 
example, there are now 



been titled. In France, for 
two aristocracies, one con¬ 
sisting of rhose whose an¬ 
cestors survived the 
Revolution, rhe other con¬ 
sisting of the descendants 
of Napoleonic pretenders. 




Europe's tapped-out 
nobility is all too eager to 
correspond with checks 

book-wielding Americans. 


In typical French fashion, the latter group has become every bit as 
haughty and unpleasant as the former. 


In MOST COUNTRIES rT$ ENTIRELY LEGAL TO BUY A TITLE. ONCE THE PAPER- 
work is signed, the money paid, and your name altered on the record books, 
you really are the rightful owner of your title* The next trick is to get your¬ 
self listed in one of the royal directories, such as DeBntn Peerage or Burkes 
Peerage in England, or the Dtciionnaire de la noblesse fran^ahe in France. From 
there, it's your prerogative to avoid employment, appear smug in paparazzi 
photographs and romp around Nice in a thong bathing suit. 

After answering an advertisement in the Internationa! Herald Tribune 
that read, “Would you like to become an aristocrat? German baron offers 
his title to highest bidder,” I received the following message, delivered in 
a crisp, cheery voice, on my answering machine: “This is Baron Von tier 
Trenck calling. I received your letter about the title. 1 am in Austria lor 
the next two months. So please call me. Thank you, sir,’’ 

1 hastened to call the baron back. His phone was answered by a woman 
I took ro be a maid, and after an appropriately long interval—long 
enough^ 1 imagined, for rhe baron to traverse the expansive, S&und of 
Music-Uke manor house in which he surely lived—he greeted me. He ex¬ 
plained, charmingly, that he was in Austria for “the winter sports," and 
that his ancestors had been well known in Germany since the year A.D. 
700. There was nor even rhe semblance of an investigation of my suitabil¬ 


ity to assume his tide. He de¬ 
murred on the issue of nuts-and- 
bolts negotiations, referring me 
to his lawyer in Munich, the curi¬ 
ously titled Dr. Dr. Rene Piatzer 
von Fabricius (a holder of two 
Ph.D.'s? A person with especially 
bad handwriting?), who the baron 
said would contact me about the 
necessary commercial arrange¬ 
ments. 1 Perhaps I may be in New 
York and we can meet then, or if 
you come to Germany, we can 
meet in Munich. I will have my 
lawyer contact you," he told me, I 
promised to call him once 1 re¬ 
ceived his package. “Super, super, 
Michael, 1 ' he said. Within a few 
days, I received a letter from the 
attorney, which confirmed two no¬ 
table pieces of information: that I 
would become entitled ro the 
barony by being adopted by Von 
der Trenck in South Africa, and 
that the price tag for the entire 
transaction would be $100,000. 

For days thereafter, I imagined 
that somewhere in the Austrian 
Alps, the baron, reclining in some 
tavern between luge runs, with a 
song by Abba playing in the 
background, would be seized by 
the memory of his debts. But 
then he would recall this Amen- 
can in New York, who might buy 
his title and replenish his coffers 
for another year of the good life. 
With that he would order another 
brandy. Of course, I hadn't the 
means to replenish his coffers for 
more than another couple of days 
of the good life, but the image 
moved me. 

After a maddening three-week 
period of waiting for more infor¬ 
mation, I received in the mail a 
large yellow box containing a Po¬ 
laroid of the baron (which re¬ 
vealed him to be jovial-looking 
and 50-ish), a book in German 
outlining the exploits of his an¬ 
cestors, a map of the traditional 
homestead (no longer owned by 
the family) and a scrapbook of 
newspaper clippings about a festi¬ 
val held every year in the town of 
Waldmunchcn. It was customary. 
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the baron s letter explained, for a 
member of the barons family to 
attend this historic celebration, 
known as the Von der Trenck 
Festspiele, which was staged for 
locals every year—and, he im¬ 
plied, this would be one of the 
rights of my title. 

Thrilled as I was at the pros¬ 
pect of quaffing Weiss bier and gob¬ 
bling worsts with my subjects, I 
was hazy as to what other privi¬ 
leges the Von der Trenck barony 
entailed, 1 pressed Fabricius, and 
he explained, "Generally speak¬ 
ing, the privileges connected with 
the title are mostly in the form of 
an honorarium. Should, however, 
a member of the Von der Trenck 
family acquire and own the estate 
of Schakulak, situated'in East 


Prussia [currently part of the disintegrating Soviet Union] T he acquires 
with it the title of count [a more impressive title than baron], Under the 
changing conditions in the Soviet Union, tins should become a possibility 
in the near future.” Intrigued, I wrote to Fabricius once more, to lobby 
for a reduction of the title’s price. I wasn’t about to spend 100 Gs just to 
live in hope of reviving the East Prussian nobility 

Besides, by this point 1 had other irons in the fire, and 1 was no longer 
acting in my own interest. 1 had taken it upon myself to secure a title of 
nobility for Walter Monheit ]M , spy’s persnickety messenger/cricic-at- 
Large and a man more qualified chan most to claim regal status, since he 
was actually born in Europe between the wars. My research on Monheit’s 
behalf revealed countless nobility options to explore. One pretender who 
seems perpetually to be hawking his good name in the classifieds is His 
Majesty King Marcijan II LavareUo-Obrenovich, king of Serbia and 
Bosnia (at press time, still in exile), whose ad declares that the king is 
seeking applications for a “limited number of noble titles." Upon answer¬ 
ing his ad in The New York Times , I received a letter explaining 'the affairs 
of the Cultural Counsel of the Royal and Imperial House of Serbia and 
Bosnia,' under the control of His Majesty King Marcijan II Lavarello- 
Obrenovirh (in exile), are being conducted.,,by Baron Robbert W. H r 
van Haersolte’ in Berlin, The baron, who signed the letter, added, "We 




FAKE ROYALS, REAL PRESTIGE 

The New American Czar Glut 

Q^} 


PERSON 

Ciarship 

Actual title 

HOW DOES IT EEEl TO BE CU&l 

Has visited the USSR? 

Dan Quayle 

“Competitiveness czar” 

( Business Week, February 
27,1989) 

Chairman, Competitiveness 
Council; vice president, United 
States qf America 

Unavailable for comment 

Spokesperson says no. 

Jack Kemp 

“Poverty czar" { The Waff 
Street Journal, February 
22.1991) 

Secretary, Department of 

Housing and Urban Development; 
chair, Economic Empowerment 
Task Force 

Spokesperson says poverty czar is a 
misnomer: "He wouldn’t designate 
himself a czar. He doesn’t really 
like it.” 

Spokesperson says yes. 

E. J. “Zek*" 

Illinois’s “gambling czar” 

State representative, Illinois 

“It’s tike a double-edged sword,,.. 

No, 

Giorgi 

1 

{Chicago Tribune t May 

30, 1990) 

General Assembly 

It’s a little disappointing to be 
remembered as the gambling czar.” 


John Macfartane 

Canadian TV’s “news 
czar" [rtfac/ean’j, 
September 10 r 1990) 

Managing director of news, 
features and informational 
programming, Canadian TV 

“To call me a czar [isj realty 
laughable....To act like a czarlat 

CTV] would be impossible. But 1 hope 
to know that pleasure someday.” 

Yes. 

Reuben Greenberg 

“Crime czar" of Mobile, 
Alabama (Atlanta 

Journal, May 20,1990) 

Public-safety director. Mobile 

"It’s a good feeling, but also a 
terrible burden. You work harder, 
trying to develop the expertise 
people expect you to have.” 

No, 

Dr. John Lyons 

“Standards czar” 

{Industry Week , July 

2,1990) 

Director, National Institute of 
Standards and Technology 

Aide says, “This is a federal 
research laboratory. We do not 
issue standards. That’s tasteless to 
link someone in industry with 
what’s going on in Russia, isn’t it?” 

Aide says yes. 

John Garamendi 

“Insurance czar” (Los 
Angeles Times , May 

19,1990) 

California State insurance 
commissioner 

“It beats Communism." 

“I was there in T 86 and 
have had a stomach 
virus ever since.” 

— David Hyatt 
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For a couple of C-notes you get 
this handsome document—plus one 
square foot of Scotland! 


require your personal partic¬ 
ulars which must stand up 
to any investigation/ 1 No 
problem , [ thought* I wrote 
back to Baron Van Haer- 
solte, saying Walter's "en- 
trepreneuria! and other 
talents have led to a success¬ 
ful life with many accom¬ 
plishments in different 
industries, including that of 
movies as well as publish¬ 
ing/ 1 So began another 
round of negotiations, 

King Marcijan’s o ffer 
turned out to be murky. In 
an inspired bit of hawks- 
manship, he'd decided nor 
simply to sell titles straight¬ 
forwardly but to ask would- 
be lieges to send him cash, 
whereupon he would or 
wouldn’t grant a title according to his royal whim. Confidentially, the 
baron indicated that 'the titles of Baron, Count and Duke are at your dis¬ 
posal. The family name depends on the title and refers to a location or a 
landscape and is chosen in a way it is easily expressible for American 
tongue," The suggested “honorarium” for the available titles ranged from 
150,000 to S200,000, In return, Count Monheit could expect the follow¬ 
ing perks; a conferment certificate, the family 's coat of arms, the chronicle 
of the Lavarello-Obrenovich lineage, a signet ring and writing paper. 

A Wall Street Journal article revealed why His Majesty needed the 
money. The king, or kralj in his native tongue, had for many years lived 
in an unheated apartment, with nei¬ 
ther queen nor heirs. Forced out of 
power at the turn of the century, the 
family had had its remaining land 
stolen by the king’s accountant, and 
a burglar had lifted the then king’s 
crown. Marcijan sounded like a real 
loser, but I figured a title was a title, 

I wrote to His Majesty's baronial 
secretary to explain that Walter 
wanted to be a duke but was also in¬ 
terested in the lower-rent possibilities 
of becoming a count or baron, and I 
asked how much of a donation was 
required for each. Giving no quarter, 

Baron Van Hacrsolrc responded, “Is i 
[sk] already mentioned it Is His Royal 
Highness only who decides about an 
application for a title and the ade¬ 
quate fee." In response to my 
question about how* the title 
would be conferred, the Baron 
wrote, Titles conferred by His 


without question internationally/’ 
As for how long it would take, 
“the time frame involved, from re¬ 
ceipt of the application to final 
granting of tide of nobility by 
His Majesty, is normally not more 
than six (6) weeks/ 1 My mild at¬ 
tempt at bargaining was 
ignored—the king maintained his 
high five- and six-figure asking 
prices* I decided to take Walter's 
and my business elsewhere* 

Traditionally, the most popu¬ 
lar source of titles for Americans 
has been England. Anglophiles 
all, we can't resist the tempta¬ 
tions of tweed or of saying, "Let's 
shoot a brace of quail/ 1 Sadly, 
however, real British titles, 
known as peerages, are reserved 
for those born to them or those 
w r ho contribute large amounts of 
money to the party in power or 
render some equivalent service. 
The easier-to-obtain titles—wide¬ 
ly advertised by the British real 
estate firm Bernard Thorpe and 
Partners and an organisation 
called the Manorial Society of 
Great Britain — are known as 
lordships of the manor." MTV 


DR. KISS11ER REGRETS... 

What good are titles if you ain't Haunt them? After dropping a bundle for Walter 
Monheit s lairds hip, we wanted to introduce him formally into Society, fifty swells 
{including Ralph Lauren* Claus von BiiJow, Liz Smith, Henry Kissinger and Sly 
Stallone.) were invited to join Laird Walter for “the Glorious Twelfth” —an actual 
Scottish holiday celebrating the hrst day of red-grouse shooting on the moors. Of 
course, wc never intended to hold the event; we just wanted ro see who might consider 
spending a weekend with a titled person they’d never heard of 


Majesty are by Letters Patent 
and are therefore recognized 


William Buckley’s office: 1 He'll not be able to go* You know, he doesn't plan to be 
flying to Scotland." JOHN SUNUNU’S OFFICE: "He cannot go. We have some business 
to take care of” is bean-art were offering free tratt&pmrteti&n? "Yes/ ABE ROSENTHAL AND 
SHJRLEY LORD (HER office): She wanted me to get a few more derails. We explained 
what the Glorious Twelfth was; later her secretary called back: "She'll be in Montana at 
the time. But she would like to remain on your mailing list." PATRICIA KLUGE’S 
OFFICE: "We're not familiar with him. Does he have a business here?' He spends mast of 
bis time gromt-hmiting. ’Oh.,. .Who else is on the guest list?" It's a very big list. Who isn't 

__ _——- — on it would take lest time, "Okay, J 'll be in touch/' We 

received a call with Mrs. Kluge’s regrets. SYLVIA MILES 
(AFTER BEING ASSURED SHE’D HAVE FREE LODGINGS): It 
sounds interesting, I might very well be able to come/ 
Later we informed her the event was canceled—Laird 
Walter had been injured in a hunting accident, "Well, 
let's try again for next year." ?) 
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gave one away last year* and this 
summer British Airways offered 
one in a promotional campaign. 
Even Sotheby's tried to auction 
one off not long ago, this one in 
Stratford-upon-Avon, but the 
bids didn't come close to the re¬ 
serve of £230,000. 

According to David Wil¬ 
liamson, coeditor of DeBretts and 
an authority on English nobili ty, 
there is no connection whatsoever 
between the easily purchased 
lordships of the manor and the 
blue-blooded peers of the realm, 
Consider, for instance, joe Hardy, 
a Pittsburgh lumber baron who 
recently threw a large party in 
western Pennsylvania celebrating 
his elevation to the lordship of 
the manor of Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire. (“It's just a big 
laugh; says Hardy.) Upon acquir¬ 
ing this particular lordship for 
$170,000, Hardy feted guests at 
his spa complex with bagpipe 
music, champagne and musicians 
from the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. Lordships of the manor 
were originally the smallest units 
in the old feudal system. In 1922 
the titles were separated from the 
land they described, Subsequent¬ 
ly, most people forgot about them 
until a businessman named 
Robert Smith founded the Mano¬ 
rial Society of Great Britain in 
19S L Operating from a small 
office next to a fish-and-chips 
place in a seedy part of London, 
Smith began tracking down heirs, 
buying up the rights to their 
names and reselling them to par¬ 
venus. Frequently Smith’s deals 
leave you with nothing but a 
title, and his prices reach into the 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
Given these circumstances, I 
thought it best to seek out more 
reasonable options, 

I found two brokers of titles, 
each with full portfolios. The 
first, a French stockbroker named 
Christoph Paikert, represented 
none other than Baron Von der 
Trenck^the man who had al¬ 
ready offered me a German 



barony for $100,000, Paikert s asking price of $140,000 gave me an idea 
of the markup. Then again, it suggested that Paikert was on the level. He 
said many of his customers were wine merchants or others who could de¬ 
rive a marketing benefit from using a royal name. "In Germany,” he 
wrote, “lives a lot of nobei [sk] people who have all the same problem: 
the maintain of their castle or of their family. The solution of this is of 
course the adoption.' He faxed me a list of available titles. They included 
those of Prinz Von Hohenzollern, for $280,000; Prime Von Sayn- 
Wittgenstein, the most expensive at $300,000; and Baron Von Der 
Ropp-Cram, the cheapest at $130,000. 

When I mentioned that Walter is in his sixties, Paikert raised a poten- 
dal problem. Under German law, the person being adopted must be at 
least 18 years younger than the person doing the adopting. Finding an 
old enough baron might be tricky. What about doing the adoption in an¬ 
other country?, I wondered. He answered 
that he liked Germany because the process 
was quick. Bur there was, he said, another 
option: marriage. 

It turned our that Paikert had just the 
person in mind. The asking price for the 


Now is i pod line lo hu a mie, me 
mm iop rapm png os 
depress^ as dip lor coal estate 



In his official lima on Fifth Avenue, 
Bemonhurst’s newest laird—make that 
BensonhursPs only laird—fits right in. 


young woman, Countess Von Hasslinger, age 26, was $175*000* 1 wrote 
inquiring whether conjugal relations would be required. I also asked 
whether the countess would accompany Count Monheit out on the town. 
After all, 1 wasn’t about to get Walter involved in an unhappy Charles- 
and-Diana situation. Paikert did not answer the first question but assured 
me that "if required the Countess of course will travel with Mr, Monheit 
to different occasions**,but please do understand that the Countess's Fam¬ 
ily no longer attends die world famous Balls, Horse Races etc, due to the 
financial situation," In response to my question as to whether the count 
might enjoy any special privileges in his region of Upper Saxony—a pig 
here, a chicken there, the ancient seignorial right to the maidens of the 
village—Paikert wrote, “There are no more political or other privileges 
connected with the title, except that even to this day, the common peo¬ 
ple treat a count with the expected respect," Paikert said the marriage 
w K ould take only three days to arrange. As an added incentive, he men¬ 
tioned that someone had recently asked him if he knew any good candi¬ 
dates to appear on Lifestyles of the Rich and Famous * 

And then 1 hit rhe jackpot. I'd begun a correspondence with a man by 
the name of Baron Wayne B, de Mont fort-Yeager, who has offices in the 
Idle Hour Center in Lexington, Kentucky. The Baron De Montfort- 
Yeager“or Baron Wayne, as 1 took to chinking of him—soon sent me an 
entire booklet on noble titles, “Besides the obvious fun of being called 
Count So-and-So everywhere you go," it says, . .something should also be 
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We decided to test-drive the Scottish lairdship we purchased for Walter Mon- he it™ by dressing Him 

in ;:3 convincing Scotsman's get-up, as best as we could surmise from Scotch- whiskey woolen 

Glengarry cap, bright red tunic, tartan kilt, tasseled shoes, knee socks—and loosing him upon the 

hot spots of haute New York’s upper reaches for an afternoon. Recognizing that no sell- respecting laird would travel alone, 
much less by taxi, we equipped Monheic with a black stretch limousine (with the flag of Scotland affixed to the antenna) and 
an entourage consisting of two men in jackets and ties and two gorgeous young women in glamorous but understated outfits. 
From spy’s Union Square offices the limousine repaired to Mortimer s, the hoity-toity Upper East Side lunching spot of the 
idle rich, and there began Laird Walter s Manhattan adventure—an adventure during which every stranger he encountered 
took him and his title utterly seriously, 

12:30 p.m. The entourage, which has spent most of the ride from Union Square earnestly discussing Laird Walter's imaginary 
war service under Montgomery in North Africa, empties from the limousine and enters Mortimer's. A female spy operative notes 
that three megasotialrtes— Blaine Trump, Carolyn e Roehm and Gayfryd Steinberg— are seated just a few tables away. 






12:40 p.m. A waiter appears. An entourage member asks him to describe the Scotch whiskeys available; the waiter complies. 
Laird Walter, a teetotaler, interrupts and asks for something sweet. "Sweet?” the waiter asks. "Uh, I'm sure you know a lot 
more about Scotches than I do, but I'm not sure which is sweet,” After some hurried, embarrassed discussion, it is determined that 
Laird Walter doesn't want Scotch but something along the lines of orange or cranberry juice. The waiter brings the laird a combination 
of the two. 

12:55 p^rfl- Laird Walter orders the grilled salmon, with spinach soup for starters. Glenn Bernbaum, the owner of Mortimer's, 
walks up to the table to greet Laird Walter. A male member of the entourage says to Bernbaum, "You know the laird." 
Bernbaum graciously shakes Laird Walter's hand. 



:w- 




1:00 Ji.m. Pay dirtf Gayfryp Steinberg, en route to the ladies' room, stops by Laird Waller’s table, drops her hands on the 
laird's shoulders, leans over and whispers in his ear, "You look absolutely wonderful. We’re all so jealous/ 1 Before walking away, 
she gives him a small, affectionate squeeze on the shoulders. 



said for the advantage of a title in the singles scene. Being a Baron or 
Baroness makes finding dares much easier, certainly, but the real benefit 
comes from the wider exposure due to more invitations, everyone wanting 
to set their daughter up with The Count," The book discusses a wide vari¬ 
ety of titles for sale, from membership in the Knights of Malta ($2,800), to 
the Order of the Cordon Bleu du Saint Esprit ($2,500), to Eastern Euro¬ 
pean tides from HR 11 Prince Alexis d’Anjou, grandson of the lasc czar, who 
is said to bestow them in return for donations to his favorite charities. As 
the booklet notes, ' This may make a portion of the cost tax-deductible.’' 

Subsequent correspondence revealed even more deals. 
Quite intriguing was the baron s reference to making a 



"Delig a Baron ip Baroness makes IHIig dales 
moth easier," says aim imased nut 




Mere mortals must schedule an 
appointment; not His Lairdship! 


client a consul-general from ' just about any Third World country to just 
about anywhere else for $1.5,000.” Mr. Monheic, ’ Baron Wayne observed* 
would receive not only official ambassadorial identification (thereby elimb 
naring rax liabilities), but [diplomatic license] plates and diplomatic immu¬ 
nity as well." Te latter could come in especially handy for Waiter, As a 
wild-card option, the baron mentioned the Compte de Paris. 'The Compte," 
he wrote, 'has no Letters Patent proving his county, but ail of society recog¬ 


nizes him as such, so he is, ipso 
facto, the Count. We can arrange 
to have your employer created ei¬ 
ther Baron Walter Von Monheit; 
Walter, Baron de Monheit; or Rt. 
Hon. Walter Monheit, Baron of 
Whatever. My fees for this service 
are usually around $2,500, but I 
would rather have the distin¬ 
guished Mr, Monheit as a client 
than the extra money, so I'll drop 
the price to $1,500. I sincerely be¬ 
lieve that this barony offers a 
cost/benefit ratio that is unbeat¬ 
able:* 

Still, the cheapest deal re¬ 
mained a Scottish lairdship for 
$600. Moreover, it would be 
quickest to obtain. 1 offered $450 
on Walter's behalf, half payable up 
front, and asked if I could put it 
on American Express. The baron 
insisted on cash, but we had a 
deal, The idea, he explained, w T as 
to buy some lairded land. With 
that, Walter would become Laird 
Monheit. No matter chat the 
amount of land was rather small— 
one square foot, to be precise. 
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September 1467 

The Men Who Defend the Mob 
Do Mafia lawyers—oops, alkgui 
Mali a lawyers, rhat is—really 
believe they're performing a 
public serviced 



October 1983 

THE SPY 100 

Our annual roster of the 100 most 
annoying, alarming a net appalling 
people, places and filings, topped 
by AJ Sharpton. 



August 1989 

Who Was Who 

How time travel could re a Hy 
work, The little mogul that 
couldn't' awful moviemaking 
with Dmo DeLaurrntiis. 





















November 1987 

Kennedy Bashing! 

The unsold story uf 
Chappaquiddick and an Lutetian h 
sympnsium: will Teddy burn in 
hell' 


March 1988 

The i ; [[.oea\ Generation 
lm Okay, You're Late: the fetish 
for personal, prioritised life-style 
management, Plus, inside Mensa! 


April 1983 

The: Nice Issl'k 
I larold Washingtons diet of 
death. The SPY guide to 
postmodern everything. The new 
urban bestiary, Plus, ghostwriters! 


May 1988 

WnNil: to Rat Cm! 

They live in our walls, they chew 
through our sheet metal, they 
could come up through your 
toilet: the definitive story on rats. 


July-August 1988 

Parti Guys! 

The First Annual Pro-Am 
I run man N tg h c 1 i fe Decac h Ion. 
The George Bush briefing book. 
Plus, return to Grenada! 


September 1988 

Lti l-stVLE: Hi ll! Our Special 
Los Angelas Isni it-: 

Scientific proof that if you move 
to Los Angeles, you will become 
Juan Collins. Plus, inside I let's 
pod! 


November 1988 

Feu ns! 

Dean & Jerry, Mick & Keith, 
Mailer &. Vidal, and more, The 
toughest weenie in America: 
Rudolph Giuliani, 


January-February 1989 

Mr. Stupid Goes to Washington! 
America’s Ten Dopiest 
Lawmakers— all those in favor, 
say dtth. Plus, terminal-impact 
energies of the stars! 


March 1989 

Isn’t It Ironic.' 

A straight-faced look at the Irony 
Epidemic: how everything in the 
wo rid c u r n ed H fu n ny" — from 
T wisrer to Twtnkies, 


April 1989 

Celebrhy Garbage! 

Coffee grounds of the rich and 
interoffice memos of the 
famous—a scientific, sanitary and 
nor at all unseemly investigation, 


May 1989 

Ivanarama! 

A special investigative tribute to 
Ivana Trump, and the good and 
bad news about eryonics. Plus: 
the nubbins watch commences,!! 


June 1989 

Let's M ake a Deal With ehi Devil 
Real-life Fausts, from Ld Koch to 
Jackie Onassis, and media 
millionaires Norman and Frances 
Lear, Plus, taste-testing dog food! 


July 1989 

Summer Fun Issue! 

A really, really long article about 
W i 11 iam F‘. Buck!ey Jrd Cook ing 
with suet: a culinary symposium 
on the Twinkle! 


September 1989 

Village Idiots 
Henry Kissinger, Mori 
/uckerman, Faye Dunaway and 
other rich-and-fa mu us part-time 
Country mice make glamorous 
nuisances of themselves. 

October 1939 

The SPY 100 

Our annual census of the 100 
most annoying, alarming and 
appalling people, places and 
things. 

November 1989 

Wild andCra/y VIPs! 

SPY goes undercover with Henry 
Kissinger, Men Griffin and 
Wi lliam F. Buckley jr. at 
Bohemian Grove—the 
establishment’s secret two-week 
Irat party! 

December 1989 

Buy Tins Magazine or We'll 
Burn Tims Flag 
Our spectacular Bill of Rights 
special, including eleven other 
ways i besides burning) to 
desecrate the flag. 

January 1990 

Building a Better Celebkity 
SPY's nationwide, statistically 
valid poll reveals what America 
wants tram its celebrities. Plus, 
how to talk like George Bush. 

February 1990 

SPLAT! 

The free-money well rims dry. 
and Wall Streer goes wacko! Plus, 
gratuitous rmme-bashing 1 
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1:05 p.m. Members of the entourage note that many of the restaurant’s patrons are now looking over at the laird, 
casting respectful glances and, evidently, talking about him. It is also noted that Palm Beach socialite Molue Wilmot, 
sporting a bright yellow jacket, enormous sunglasses and two-inch-ftong nails, has commandeered a table in the restaurant, 

1:20 p,m, A paparazzo enters the restaurant and, by arrangement with spy, snaps several photos of Laird Walter. 
An entourage member asks the photographer to stop, saying, “The laird wants his privacy.” She does and leaves, 

1:30 p.m. Laird Walter snarfs down an order of chocolate mousse while the entourage pays the bill. On the way out, the laird 



and a female member of the entourage stop at Molue Wilmot's table. The spy operative tells Wilmot, “The laird believes he may 
have met you at Palm Beach.” Wilmot, adjusting her shades, says, “My, you look great. You look terrific.” His Lairdship, ever the 
debonair man-about-town, says, “I admire your nails. They’re so long.” “Thank you,” says the strangely unfazed WHmot. As the 
entourage leaves the restaurant, the paparazzo once again besieges Laird Walter, Several passersby stop in wonder and ask the 
chauffeur who the kilted man is. “He's a visiting Scottish laird,” says the chauffeur, who has not been informed of the ruse. The 
photographer persuades Laird Walter to go back into the restaurant and pose for a few shots with Wilmot. 

2:00 p.m. Laird Walter and entourage load into the limousine and drive down to Bijan, the ostensibly by-appolntment-only, 
grotesquely expensive clothier on Fifth Avenue. Laird Walter is admitted without an appointment and begins to examine the 
merchandise- He stops in front of a tweed coat with a mink collar. “We have a number of Scottish tweeds,” the salesman says. “How 
much is the coat?” asks Laird Walter. “Nine thousand five hundred, 11 the salesman answers, 

2:15 p.m. Taking a cue from Mikhail Gorbachev, Laird Walter decides to temporarily abandon his limousine and walk among 
the people. His presence on Fifth Avenue causes a minor commotion. Tourists interestedly ask who he is. A homeless man, 
pulling a laundry cart of belongings, offers his salutations to Laird Walter. 

2:20 p.m. Laird Walter is accosted in front of the Plaza Hotel by an ekoticauy beautiful blond in skintight, peppermint-striped 
pants. The woman, who introduces herself as a Russian actress, poses for some photographs with the laird, flirting shamelessly 
with him all along. 

2:30 p.m. Laird Walter returns triumphantly to spy’s offices and, remembering the afternoon’s most magical moment, sends 
flowers to the Park Avenue apartment of Gayfryd Steinberg, with the following note appended: "Dear Lady, Though we were not 
properly introduced at lunch this afternoon, I wish to thank you for your kind compliment. It is my fondest wish that we may meet 
again sometime. Yours, Laird Walter of Gleneagles.” J 







And then, in an eleventh-hour surprise, I heard again from Baron Von 
der Trenck. Apparently he had found a new lawyer who would charge 
considerably less, "Kindly ignore all messages from my agent,' 1 he wrote. 
' Dr. Von Fabricius is asking a big cut from our transaction. 1 have an at¬ 
torney in Ohio who will do it for half the price. 1 He then dropped his 
price from $100,000 to an incredible $30,000. 

With so many choices, I decided to consult an expert. Although Baron 
Wayne had suggested that Scottish lairdships carry little weight outside 
Scotland, David Williamson of DeBrert's said that in his view, a lairdship 
was actually more attractive than a lordship ui the manor costing a hun¬ 
dred times as much. As for the German barony, although it was consider¬ 
ably more prestigious, there remained the problem that Germany no 
longer really had an aristocracy, whereas Scotland sort of did. I instructed 
Baron Wayne to proceed. 

The title arrived in its original mailing tube with U,S. .stamps pasted 
over Scottish ones. Inside was a note from the baron and a deed on heavy 
stock granting ' Walter Monheit of Brooklyn, USA now Laird* of the 
Heritage Estate and his executors and assignees,. .irredeemably All and 
Whole that plot or area of ground extending to one square foot.. .together 
with (one) the parts, privileges and pertinents; (two) the fittings and 
fixtures thereon and (three) our whole right, title and interest, present 
and future therein,” plus a map of the area. Also included was a note from 
Highland Heritage Sc Souvenir Company, which counseled, "We hope 
you will find an opportunity to visit your new Estate’ and as Land Owner 
or Laird,' you will soon feel at home.” 

As happy as I was, I sent of! a huffy letter asking why Laird Monheits 
title was described in quotes. While assuring me that Laird Monheit was, 
indeed, a true laird, Baron Wayne volunteered to forgive the second pay¬ 
ment: "Mr. Monheit is indeed a Laird .,,He is as much a Laird as anyone in 


Scotland, regardless of the fact his 
estate is rather tiny.,..Since it 
seems Mr, Monheit is not as 
pleased with the title as he would 
have liked, we will accept his ini¬ 
tial deposit as payment in full, 
with no additional funds required. 
We are happy to make this offer as 
an act of good will and we hope 
that you will contact us again on 
Mr. Monheit s behalf if the need 
for future titles arises/ 1 Thus we 
were able to pick up Laird Mon- 
heits lairdship for a mere bag¬ 
atelle, $225. 

Not long after, l called the 
Heriragc Estate to inquire about 
Walter's new privileges. The ami¬ 
able salesman I reached, thrilled 
to speak to a satisfied customer, 
mentioned a marketing drive for 
lairdships he was about to begin 
in the United States. Then he said 
the words every commoner wants 
to hear: 'Can I offer you a compli¬ 
mentary lairdship?" “Sure," I 
said. I plan to visit my Scottish 
subjects in the spring—just in 
time for golf season, J 
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NOW, HIW DO lie 601 Bad’ 


Sometimes ! have strange dreams. 1 
have a dream in which J don't know what 
year it is. A band plays trippy music, and 1 am wearing a tie-dyed T-shirt—1967? But the band s name is the 
Stone Roses, and I don’t remember them on the same bill as Moby Grape. A mesmerizing segregationist is run¬ 
ning for governor in the South—okay, George Wallace, 1962—but he’s called David Duke. And my hair is cur 
just like Sinatra's when he played the Paramount in 43. Only now he's called Harry Connick Jr. The beer I m 
drinking is made in a tiny local brewery —just the way it was in 1890— but there’s a golf-playing Republican 
president, a hero from World War II, who speaks in a confusing, hiccuppy dialect. 1955. Russia is undergoing 
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civil war, and the latest trend in archi¬ 
tecture is a highly conceptual and pur¬ 
posefully alienating effort to break all 
the rules and reject humanizing, tradi¬ 
tional forms, so l guess it’s 1919. But 
hold on, Spanacus has just been re¬ 
leased—is it I960?—and then I 
see a picture in Vogue of a model 
wearing Capri pants. 1953. No, 
no, no —now I realize that jerry 
Brown is running lor president! It 
must be 1973! Its horrible. 

There are: two fundamental and 
practically universal complaints about 


modern life. One is that everything—re¬ 
lationships, neighborhoods, jobs—seems 
so impermanent, so unstable; the other is 
that Patrick Swayze exists. Thoughtful 
observers lament a lack of continuity in 
no area more than in our disposable cul¬ 
ture; it’s breakdancing one minute, Bev¬ 
er!) Hills 90210 the next; one day John 
Irving is a writer for the ages, then sud¬ 
denly for all anyone knows Garp could 
be a Belgian soft drink. Haze ue become a 
nation of Channel swimmers , op-ed writers 
will ask, muddling the youthful idiom, 
changing our values as easily as we push our 
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remotes? Bur as commonplace as the idea 
may he chat wc simply get rid of culture 
once we're done with it, the way wc do 
razors, ir is, in fact, completely wrong. 
Nowadays* we can throw no cultural arti¬ 
fact away. Cynics may he right when 
they say that even the nonmatcrkl prod¬ 
ucts of our consumer culture are as cheap 
and lightweight as plastic, but they for¬ 
get what every environmentally con¬ 
scious person knows only too well; 

plastic lasts forever. 

Indeed, far from 
being ephemeral, ev¬ 
erything in our art 
and politics and 
haircuts is repeating 
itself endlessly, and 
now more than ever 
before do we seem to 
live in the past. 
What gesture or artifact of the last few 
years is truly and unabashedly new, as 
new as abstract expressionism and the 
forward pass and la nouvelle vague were, 
as new as Ezra Pound or pop art or la 
nouvelle cuisine? Rap, the only newish 
phenomenon wc have, is more than a 
decade old—a new beat has never 
remained the new beat for so 
long—and its most daring inno- 
vation has been...sampling. At 
the Oscars, Madonna imitated 
Marilyn Monroe, and this was 
really not a reference to Marilyn 
Monroe but a reference to 
Madonna imitating Marilyn 
Monroe in her Material Girl 
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video six years earlier. Supermodel Linda 
Evangelista has changed her hair color 
from platinum to red to achieve a 1950s, 
Rosalind-Russel \-in-Amtie-Mame look, 
Birkenstocks have returned. The big 
splash in literature recently was A. S. 
Byatts Possession —re markable for its pas¬ 
tiche of nineteenth-century poetry. What 
is this years most eagerly anticipated 
movie? The Adda ms Family. Coca-Cola 
tries to introduce New Coke; it en< ds up 
with Coke Classic. The most exciting 
new car to be introduced in years is the 
Miata, a dream version of a 1960s En¬ 
glish sports car. The hottest fashion pho¬ 
tographer of the moment is Steven 
Meisel, an unabashed imirator of Ave- 
dorfs photographs from the 1950s. Even 
history seems to have run out of imagi¬ 
nation, What happened in 1914? There 


were troubles with the Serbs, then a 
Russian Revolution and the death of tens 
of millions of people. You might think 
that after so much bloodshed the Serbia 
Question would have been serried, but in 
1991 the Balkanization of the Balkans 
has returned—with all-new episodes! 

Wc do not reject the past these days; 
rather, wc reclaim it with relentless 
efficiency and thoroughness. We seek out 
tiny artifacts like Rosalind Russell's 
Auntie Marne period and Birkenstocks, 
then polish them up and reuse them, 
Nostalgia, revivalism, neo-this and neo- 
that, retro-whatever-—time has always 
come in waves, one idea or event leading 
to the next, but all the ripples seem to 
have broken against the side of the tub; 
now they are rippling back. 


NOW 11 ERE HAS TJ IE PAST WRAPPED 1TSELP 
around current practice more entangling- 
iy than in fashion. Since around 19$7, all 
couture has looked as if it had been tic- 
signed one spring day in the 1960s: 
miniskirts, baby-doll dresses, suits and 
hats that belong on stewardesses in the 
early jet era, psychedelic patterns, go-go 
boots, vinyl, cat suits, dresses with 
cutouts, Jackie O sunglasses, big daisy 
jewelry, shoes with square toes and thick 
heels. Correspondingly, street fashion has 
seen the return of the peasant blouse, 
more miniskirts, bangles, big earrings, 
peace symbols, bandanas, jeans patched 
with bandanas, bandanas worn as head- 
gear, incongruous vests. Jams Joplin- 
esque hats—even fringe. 

It is not only the 1960s that have had 
a fashion revival, however, Neo-beatniks 
in L.A, coffeehouses wear berets and goa¬ 
tees. Details, the Madmmdk for boys, 
recently listed the best vintage-clothing 
stores in the country with a description 
of their wares—mostly in gabardine and 
rayon. The accompanying photographs 
showed a young man who apparently 
yearned to be a member of a bowling 
team in 1947. In a recent cover story, 
Sassy , the Seventeen for girls who are cool, 
told its readers how ro create a 1940s 
look with their nails, makeup and 
hairstyle. This involves a lot of red, and 
Stfri)' mentioned that Revlon would be 
reintroducing its Super Lustrous Lipstick 
in Raven Red, which had first been 
launched in 1940. Jn British the 

Vogue for English people, we find a 
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spread devoted to 'Movie-Star 
Glamour ’—in other words, the 1930s. 

Many people hold the belief that tele¬ 
vision and radio signals beamed into 
space will ultimately be received by 
aliens who will puzzle over what this en¬ 
tity Mar lock is trying to communicate to 
them. One wonders whether some stray 
asteroid has not crossed the path of these 
transmissions and is bouncing them 
back to us, What other explanation is 
there for the presence of Mr Ed on 
cable every night? Certainly the 
music on the radio sounds as if it 
were echoing Irom a different era, and 
once again chat era is the 1960s and 
eatly '70s; stations playing "classic 
rock," like the Who or the Rolling 
Scones* crowd the FM dial. The sound- 
track to The Doors went gold. The Grate¬ 
ful Dead have never been more popular. 
When music is not literally from the 
1960s, it often seems as if it were: from 
the Black Crowes to Lenny Kravitz to 
Guns n" Roses, bands have been reviving 
different sixties sounds, sixties trap¬ 
pings* generally a sixties groove. 

As is the case with fashion, how¬ 
ever, music harks back nor only to the 
1960s but simultaneously to other eras 
as well. Natalie Cole rose to No. I on 
die Billboard charts singing numbers as¬ 
sociated with her father* Nat "King" 
Cole, The CD-boxed-set phenomenon 
has resulted in a flood of grandiose 
reissues* in which a seventies trav¬ 
esty like Yes receives the same 
solemn treatment as the thirties 
Beethoven recordings of Artur 
Schnabel* (In fact* CDs in general, 
along with movie videos, have pro¬ 
vided a technological reason for the 
revivalism glut —everything is reap¬ 
pearing.) House music* the music of 
affect less pop sophisticates like the Pet 
Shop Boys and all dance-mix music 
sound suspiciously like disco* and in 
1989 the Beastie Boys—artsy blue-eyed 
rappers—released Paul's Boutique * a full¬ 
blown homage to the 1970s, Even punk 
is back: Sassy, my favorite magazine* 
quotes 20-year-old Ian (he may be 22; 
there is a controversy here) of the band 
Nation of Ulysses as saying, "[We’re] 
against interpretive dancing, voguing* 
hippie dancing. Wc re into shorr, quick, 
energetic motions. And when you dance 
you should always fix your stare at some 


unknown object. Never at your partner/' 

I have a suspicion that the members of 
Nation of Ulysses can t play their instru¬ 
ments and are proud of this. 

Since the vast majority of its works 
were composed in previous centuries* 
classical music is inherently backward- 
looking—it wouldn't seem possible to 
make it any more revivalist than it al¬ 
ready is. Well* conductors have found a 
way: they realized that although the 
repertory may have been old, the perfor¬ 
mance styles were contemporary* so now 
the ascendant movement is to use origi¬ 
nal instruments, tempi and pitches in 
order to play all those works composed in 
previous centuries with obsessive authen¬ 
ticity, Thus, Classical Classic is bom. 

Most movies are now genre pastiches: 
sci-fi* teen, horror, private-eye, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger is a well-paid Steve 
Reeves* the B-movie muscleman of the 
1930s; The Gripers was bad film noir. In 
classy pictures* quoting old movies is 
dramatically self-conscious: Barton Fink 
replays Nathanael West via Welles and 
Kubrick* and Dead Again is by-the-num- 
bers Hitchcock. In a parallel to the reis¬ 
sue of old music in CD boxed sets, 
pristine new prints of great old movies 
like A Star Is Born (the Garland-Mason 
version) and Lawrence of Arabia and Citi¬ 
zen Kane and La Dolce Vita have been 
struck, and the films have been re-re- 
leased. Devolution is inevitable* howev¬ 
er* and a new, uncut print of A Star Is 
Born (the Streisand-Kristofferson version) 
must be on its way. 

Revivalism has had its most conscious 
and purest expression in postmodern ar¬ 
chitecture. A postmodern building rep¬ 
resents pastiche raised from ornament or 
occasional witty indulgence to, well* the 
point . A postmodern building, in fact* 
does not really exist—it is only a willful 
collection of references* like footnotes 
without an essay. Recently* of course* the 
deconstructivists have rejected post¬ 
modernism and are instead designing 
structures that purport to quote norhing 
from the past. The warm, cozy postmod¬ 
ern pediments and clocks and stonework 
and shingles, they say, are reactionary 
and sentimental, Mies van der Winkle 
awakesf Along with architecture, design 
has spent the past few years simply mix¬ 
ing and matching. A Regency desk is 
called a Regency desk because it is dis- 
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HOW THE GOOD OLD DAYS ARE GETTING CLOSER AND CLOSER 
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Better ewe up Waif Street on the laser disc 
player. Time to break out the GristaL 
Old someone say ‘'Grenada'’? That's right! 
Come 1992, the eighties will be back! 


rinctly of the Regency period; the 1890s 
had arc nouveau; die 1930s had arc deco; 
die 1950s had modern. Whar es die sig¬ 
nature design style of the 1980s and 
early '90s? Retro. 

I hope those minimalist painters and 
sculptors of die 1960s and early 70s are 
proud ol themselves. There they were, 
stripping everything down to almost 
nothing, and.,*/7 worked. After Donald 
Judd, there was fiowhere to go but back¬ 
ward, and the minimalists were the last 
generation ol artists vvho thought of 
themselves as nonallusive. Now we have 
neo- expression ism, neo-geo, a renewed 
interest in the figure. We also see the 
common tic of appropriating images 
from the past and sticking them into 
your paintings, A related—and for our 
purposes logically satisfying—strain of 
art-in-reverse is the Duchampian effort 
of some artists to deny that originality 
even exists, Sherrie Levine, for example, 
mounted an entire show—a Sherrie Levine 
show—consisting of Walker Evans pho¬ 


tographs, Make that neo-Duchampian. 

With everything that's happening on 
die world scene, you might think that 
politics has been transformed. Not exactly. 
To take this recent Soviet business, if there 
ever was a retro word for a political event, 
it is putsch. Meanwhile, Pat Buchanan has 
rediscovered isolationism and America 
First—ism. On die left, sort of, Douglas 
Wilder has his own America First mes¬ 
sage, reminiscent of an old-fashioned, 
he y- w ha i -abo ut- the- i i td e-g uy n at i v ism. 

Yes, the past is always with us. The 
road we have driven down has brought 
us to where we are. But who switched 
the A/C from vent to recirculate? 

TO ANSWER THAT QUESTION, WE MUST 
recall that nostalgia involves a sentimen¬ 
talized recapturing of a past that one 
prefers, in some way, to ones own time. 
Notwithstanding its back ward-looking 
nature, then, nostalgia has always been a 
revealing phenomenon of the present, 
reflecting as it does the longings of the 
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people experiencing it. The Romantics— 
following the Enlightenment—were nos¬ 
talgic for the Middle Ages, a time of 
mystery. The wild success of Gone With 
the Wind was both a cause and an effect of 
nostalgia for antebellum America. In the 
1930s, the fallen splendor and high ro¬ 
mance of the Old South—as it was imag- 
ined—could easily be seen as an escape 
from the dreary present. Nostalgia 
defines the negative space of a periods 
self-portrait. 

Except ours. 

Contemporary nostalgia lacks any res¬ 
onant harmony with previous etas; it is a 
haphazard agglomeration of styles. Fash¬ 
ion isn't satisfied with reviving only one 
decade; architects are proudly eclectic; 
pop groups gleefully mix sixties clothes 
with seventies music, The origins of 
modern, value-free nostalgia can be locat¬ 
ed w r ith precision. The period is 1971 to 
74, You remember: the Vietnam 
endgame, singer-songwriters, CB radios. 
Wonderful days! Fifties nostaigia“the 
first great postwar nostalgia, the nostal¬ 
gia that defined nostalgia—appeared at 
this time, urged along by American 
Graffiti and sustaining itself on Happy 
Days. Fifties nostalgia must have been 
partially a reaction to the sixties, and also 
the inevitable result of one generation s 
becoming old enough to sentimentalise 
its past. But the strange thing about 
fifties nostalgia is that it became such a 
phenomenon in and of itself The sock 
hops, the Fonz, the jukeboxes, the diners, 
persisted far beyond their usefulness as a 
restoration of Eisenhowerian calm. Fifties 
nostalgia had a life of its own, and mod¬ 
ern nostalgia —nostalgia for its own sake — 
w r as born. The real connection to the past 
became more and more tenuous, while 
the fascination with the pasts cultural 
knickknackery gathered momentum. 

This rich period of the early 1970s 
saw the birth of nostalgia for ocher eras 
as well. Building preservation became a 
fad. The Museum of Modern Art had its 
Beaux Arts show in 1975- By the early 
1970s, the force of minimalism was 
spent, and all of art history was suddenly 
ransackable. Even the sixties revival's 
tenderest shoots grew at this time. In 
1973, Bryan Ferry—the hippest man of 
his time—released These Foolish Things, 
on which he covered Lesley Gore, Dylan, 
the Beatles, the Beach Boys and Mo¬ 


town. New wave and punk, just begin¬ 
ning in the early 1970s, revived the 
mods and rockers of the early 1960s. 

Finally, in 1974, Robert Redford and 
Mia Farrow starred in The Great Cults by, 
with Sam Waters ton as "Nick.'’ As it re¬ 
leased the picture, Paramount aggres¬ 
sively promoted the 1920s, and those 
who lived through this may dimly recall 
the sudden appearance of round collars 
and cloches, of bars called Gatsby T s. Of 
course. Gats by nostalgia didn't take: the 
movie was a flop, the bars eventually 
changed their names to Dribbles or 
whatever, and there was no run on spats. 

The studios assumption that the 1920s 
would speak meaningfully to the ticket- 
buying public of the 1970s was proved 
utterly false. And yet, and yet..,there 
was a 1920s blip—-or more than a blip, a 
brief but sustained reading—that had 
been created artificially. Twenties nostal¬ 
gia, indeed, was a pure example of reviv¬ 
ing an era just because it was there. 

In the end, the nostalgia that the 
1970s bequeathed us was a nostalgia 
without sentiment, revivalism without 
the nuclear fusion of past and present 
that generates more energy than it uses 
up. We are awash in sixties nostalgia, 
but it is passionless; despite its incredi¬ 
ble ubiquity, it could not even be called 
a craze. What direction nostalgia does 
take can be attributed solely to a by-rote 
march through time. We started with 
the 1950s in the 1970s and have simply 
been marching our way forward; and as 
wc go, wc listlessly pick up and set 
down years as we come to them. That 
would be fine if we hadn’t also by now 
arrived at some sort of end-of-hlstory 
stagnation, without any particular 
defining mode of our own. Our nostalgia 
is really quite anemic, but nostalgia is all 
we've got. 

Since we look to the past for so much 
but are not truly engaged by anything 
we find there, we are running through 
our cultural thrift shop awfully quickly. 

Back in the Renaissance, artists were 
nostalgic for ancient Greece and Rome— 
oh, about 1,500 years earlier^and that 
held them tor a couple ol hundred years. 

East Village artists of the 1980s revived 
Philip Guston, a cartoony painter of the 
1960s. Edwardians were nostalgic for the 
wit, foppery and dissipation of the eigh¬ 
teenth century; we read Warhols diaries 
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Don’t Look Back how Hollywood can t get it right 


Movies seem like the perfect vehicle for 
nostalgia, so why does a film always, bear 
the unmistakable stamp of the year it was 
made—whether the setting is Sherwood 
Forest or Carson City? (This is true even 
when Tony Curtis is pot the star.) Compare 
the stills at left and notice the hairstyles 
(Kevin Costner as Rohm Hood as Corbin 
Bernsen) and the clothes (Warren 
Beatty as McCabe as early 1970s- 
guy- m-Fiye- boots-a n d - be 11-bottoms}. 



SPECIAL BONUS PIC: 

What year is it anyway? 

Michelle Pfeiffer if 
Grease 2-a 19S2 sequel 
to a 1978 fifties-nostalgia 
movie. Pedal-pushers, 
shades, fiats, a mock 
turtleneck, lank shoulder- 
length hair—Pfeiffer 
belongs in,,. 1991 
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and feel nostalgic for the sexy, druggy 
New York of 1 2 years ago. In the old 
days, reruns didn’t begin until long after 
a television show was off the air—hence 
the fascination of Bewitched\ N ow, of 
course, reruns from previous seasons are 
shown while a program is still running 
on prime time, creating nostalgia with a 
lag of only a year or two. Then, last sum¬ 
mer, as the nostalgia implosion accelerat¬ 
ed, Nick at Nite started showing a rerun 
of a program— Hi Homy. I'm Hume — 
broadcast on ABC just three days earlier, 
and the show itself was a pastiche of early 
sitcoms. 

Th is last example brings us to the 
frightening subject of remembered nostal¬ 
gia, Someday, someone who watched Hi 
Homy, l*m Home as a child will feel nos¬ 
talgic for it and, at one remove, for 
Donna Reed. If 1 said I loved the early 
1970s—you know, the foppish neo-Gats- 
by look, Tom Wolfe-wear—wou 1 d 1 be 
nostalgic for the 1970s or the 1920s? 
And in fact, many of the stock figures of 
the 1920s—bartenders with handlebar 
mustaches, Irish beat cops—were nostal¬ 
gic re-creations of stock characters of the 
1890s. So where docs that leave me? 
When someone someday revives 1980s 


postmodernism, what will he be 
reviving—Robert Stem or the Shingle- 
style houses Stern copied? Will Ralph 
Lauren's clothes themselves be consid¬ 
ered "classics' 1 ? Was the Renaissance ac¬ 
tually a Hi Honey , I'm Home for 
antiquity? 

II things continue as they have, nostal¬ 
gia will catch up with last year and then 
last month and then yesterday; with nos¬ 
talgia still our main form of expression, 
we’ 11 have no choice but to start all over 
again, this time with remembered nostal¬ 
gia, And then? Remembered remem¬ 
bered nostalgia, of course, otherwise 
know r n as the 1999 Madonna-as-Marilyn 
revival, an experience that will taste as 
weak and tinny as tea made from thrice- 
boiled leaves. In this connection, it is 
useful to recall a profound remark made 
by Keith Richards during the Rolling 
Stones' latest tour. Richards was explain¬ 
ing to the crowd why the combo was 
playing songs off its new album, not just 
its old hits, and he said, "You can't have 
old songs if you don't have new songs," 
Very wise. Of course, the new numbers 
the band proceeded to play were just re¬ 
treads of their old hits—but the thought 
was nice, J 
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\ iu\l Volvo 740 GLj^Agon is autowotively corrucx You (jn vote u \l \vs yt pM 

You liftve compassion tor the homele^ Inn feel ii 'itmk- ^ get cough On 
caxfrL The ruigeH^Trenlic- Gull War gave you pause, hut you've decided t,hai for rbt ;r.i- 
tion as a whole- it Was cleaning. You refer to clvr poor us "incon^-ijr$aire*r and to 
criminals’ as “morally challenged' 1 and no longer squint slightly wf^-ri using the term 
"Sirican American." While Meryl Streep s ghastly attempts at foreign accents grate on 
yiu like fingernails on a blackboard, you nonetheless feel she is an ^nprppously talented 
actress. And culimirify, you have been correct lor at least a decade. V * 

Early in the eighties, you embraced ethnic cuisines from regions like t fabric, + the 
Deccan and Ethiopia, whose native populations themselves ha# no food; you behaved 

* photographs by peter ardito 
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Correct Meat-Eating, the Roadkii i. Way 











thar in some obscure way they would benefit from your enthusiasm for baghari jhinga 
or ribs wot. A little later you discovered the pleasures of baby vegetables. You relished 
the thought that at a time when we had the oldest president ever, we were eating the 
youngest vegetables, Ids been years now since you ordered a pizza with tomato and 
extra cheese: your taste in toppings runs more to shrimp-scallop boudin a Festragon 
and sauteed radicthio. You feel quiet, patriotic pride over the fact that Californian 
cabs and zins are routinely being ordered in three-star restaurants in Lyons (by French¬ 
men!), and over the spectacular rise of American regional cooking. In a way you have 
come full circle, since you're sure that Native Americans—who subsist largely on 
Wonder bread and Thunderbird—arc somehow bucked up by your consumption of 
corn-cactus pudding with chipotlc-chile bechamel. 

But all this carefully and lovingly assembled correctness can evaporate as fast as 
Julia's love for Kiefer with the mention of one tiny word: meat. 

Thanks to the efforts of animal-rights groups like PETA and assorted herds of New 
Age nutritionists, the cultural status of meat-eating is currently on a par wirh that of 
drunk driving and headed down toward pedophilia. Even in restaurants that offer 
dead animals on the menu, ordering one can cause the waitron to look at you as if 
you’d ryk just tried to tell the one about the three gay guys in a hot cub, 

_ ___ _v And there is no appealing to reason here. Minds 


They Can't Run but 
They Can Be Hide 

A tremendous bonus for the Roadkill 
Gourmet is that he or she simultaneously 
acquires fur that can be worn with: an 
entirely dear conscience. Removing the 
from its host is not always 
necessary: often a traffic-related impact 
has already separated the flesh from its 
natural covering. Where this has only 
partially occurred, the fur can usually be 
peeled from small mammals in much 
the same way one peels the 
skin from a mango. These strips or 
squares should be stretched on a piece 
of plywood for several days until dry, 
after which they can be sewn together to 
make garments. The table below gives the 
number of possum skins needed to make 
common articles of roadkill couture: 


The Rights of Vegetables 

A growing number of rights activists are 
questioning whether there is any 
substantial difference between 
electrocuting a veal caff and. say, 
tearing an ear of corn from its parent, 
stripping it raked and plunging it into 
boiling water. Why, they ask. should 
prunes die to keep us regular? A peach 
may not have a face, but it certainly has 
skin, flesh and a mother. And given the 
inclusive quasi-Buddhist definitions of 
life used fry organisations like PETA, it's 
over possible that the peach was 
once your aunt Helen. 

The Roadkill Gourmet is not competent 
to judge the merits of these contentions 
but has avoided vegetable side dishes 
while the jury is still out. 

The wines suggested here, however, 
have been selected with an eye to 
processes that cause the grapes the 
least pain—for example, wines made 
from "the noble rot" (grapes left to 
decompose on the vine prior to picking), 
or those made from the free-run 
technique (rather than the grapes' being 
mechanically crushed, their sheer 
weight in the vat produces juice). In 
both cases, carnivores and herbivores 
are relieved of moral responsibility in 
the vinification process: in the first, the 
grapes are already dead; in the second., 
they in effect kill one another, 


have been made up, another pillar added to the por- K 

r , . , . # . , common articles of roadkiff coutun 

cico of conventional wisdom. I[ s pointless to argue 

that the animal-rights movement stems from an ig~ MEN'S JACKET 40 POSSUMS 

narctnee of animals, that it's the Distieyfication of na- WOMEN'S JACKEr " ‘ 30 POSSUMS 
ture; that thinking that animals are capable of MINISKIRT 6-11 POSSUMS 

human emotion because they have big, cute eyes BEANIE. 'A POSSUM 

isn't progressive but infantile; chat the unpro- \ 

nounceable tag speckmm is sophistic, since every species on the planet survives by 
eating other species; that one's passion might be better directed to the 6 million 
American children who go to bed hungry than to the dying thoughts of Frank Per¬ 
due's chickens. And if you do present these arguments, there'll be no getting back in 
anyone's good graces—it'll be bootless to whine, as a once-adoring group backs away 
in disgusted silence, that you really like the music of k. d. lang. 

You are a carnivore—a mad, rabid pariah feeding off the carrion of your innocent 
fellow travelers on Spaceship Earth. 

Take heart: an answer to your problem lies no farther away than that Volvo. Cars 
provide us with a carnucopia of fresh, free-range, nonhormoned game. Meat any car¬ 
ing carnivore can bring to the cable with an unblemished conscience. Meat, moreover, 
from which no slaughterhouse, packager or other culinarily incorrect middleman has 
made a penny. Known to the French as noumture de la route —or, more colloquially, la 
bouffe mom —roadkill has long been recognized as a hearty addition to French country 
cooking. In many rural regions of the U.S. as well, it has been a mainstay of tradition¬ 
al local cuisines for as long as there have been beer coolers in pickup trucks* 

The possibilities of sophisticated roadkill cooking are almost unlimited. There is 
absolutely no reason why the imprint of a snow tire (or a deeply embedded hood or¬ 
nament) need mar the flavor of sumptuous Venaison de la Route Roti; likewise, car¬ 
ing, loving cooking and a pair of pliers make the classic English dish Pheasant 
Under Broken Glass a memorable triumph, The recipe for Terrine de Groundhog 
that appears at righr is just one of several for small-mammal pate. And a fitting hors 
d‘oeuvre ir can be for hearty Giver de Possum, Navarin de Chipmunk, Beaver cn Pa- 
pilbte or Rack of Raccoon, which is also described here. 
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Ter rime de Groundhog 

SERVES 6 


The universal question w 



COUNTRY ROADSIDES OFTEN WAKE 
FOR THE BEST AUTUMN HARVESTING. 


ith any pate or terrine is, hou ; much fat? The caring carnivore faces an additional problem: 
what kind of fat? The traditional resource, pork fat, is an obvious no-no, given that traffic- 
related deaths among pigs are, alas, practically nil. 

Groundhogs are not, of course, hogs, but they are fatty. One solution, therefore, is to add 
a groundhog or two to your recipe, in order to achieve a 2:1 meat-ro-fat ratio. An average- 
size groundhog will yield about VA pounds of meat, allowing lor impact-related detritus; an 
extra groundhog in similar condition w ill yield about M pound of fat. Voila! You're in 
business with a hearty Thanksgiving treat, plus you have a generous portion of meat left over 
for a groundhog bolognese sauce or Swedish groundhog balls. 



NEEDLE-NOSE PLIERS Will HELP WITH 
PRECISION GRAVEL EXTRACTION, 


/ Vi lb groundhog 
% fb groundhog fat 
2 tbsp salt 
1 tip pepper 


l tbsp “quatre epices' r (e.g., allspice, dove, nutmeg, 
thyme , blended according to taste) 

1 dote garlic, ported 

2 3 tbsp Armagnac 


Preheat oven to 325°F H Divide the meat into rough thirds. Grind two thirds smoothly (Fig. I , 
next page) and coarsely chop the other third. Coarse-chop the fat, Combine all ingredients in 
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a large bawl; mix thoroughly. Place mixture in the center ol a large, heavy sheet of aluminum 
foil. As a tribute to the animals, shape the mixture into a 
reclining groundhog {Fig, 2 }, Cover tightly with ends of 
foil and bake on a large cookie sheet for 2 hours. Allow to 
cool for several hours, garnish with woodland mushrooms, 
crabapples and wild lettuce, and serve, 

SUGGESTED WINES 

S/merest 1990 Muller Thurgaw (Washington State), As the back label says., this is a wine "as 
natural as the food you eat/ 1 Made from the free-run juice of organic grapes, A perfect mate for natural food, such as 
Terrine de Groundhog, 

NV Colorado Cellars Cherry Wine, Made from a mixture ot hand-picked and wind-dropped 
cherries, this is certihably the most cruelty-free wine made in North America. A perfect sweet-and-sour foil for the 
groundhog’s naturally fatty meat. 




WHEN "CARVING," REMOVE THE 
"HEAD" AND “LIMBS" IN ONE SWIFT. 
FLUID MOTION. 


Rack of Raccoon With Black-And-White Sauce 

(CARr£ DE RACCOON AUX DEUX POfVRES) 


SERVES 4 

Raccoon is a splendidly 



THE FEWER FLIES 
ENTREE-TO-BE. THE 
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CIRCLING YOUR 
FRESHER ITIS. 


American alternative to such tepid Gallic game as hare, combining the smoky muscularity of 
coyote with the succulence of squirrel* The ash-can bandido puts on a tux in this elegant 
recipe; he is perfectly suited to this dish, since enough of the rib cage 
nearly always survives a traffic-related incident. 

Once you have found one reasonably whole raccoon, remove the rack 
from the rib cage (Fig- 3)- Chop remaining meat and bones into 3-inch 
sections. {If this comes to less than 2 lb, add a second, smaller raccoon.) 



RACCOON STOCK 

2 / -3 lh chopped raccoon (meat and bones) 
1 onion stuck with two doves 



ACCOUTREMENTS SHOULDN’T AUER i w W 
DISH'S APPEARANCE DRAMATICALLY. n J J 

Bouquet garni 


1 carrot, sliced 

1 medium tomato, whole, an peeled 
Salt, pepper 



1-fRENCHED RIBS (if/7} WILL OVER¬ 
WHELM THE SAUCE'S SUBTLE FLAVOR. 


Brown meat and bones in a roasting pan at 45Q°F. Deglaze roasting pan. Combine all 
ingredients in a large saucepan, cover with water, and simmer for 3—4 hours. This will 
produce a fine, gamy stock. Strain, degrease and reduce by 50 percent. Set aside. 


ROASTING THE RACK Of RACCOON 


Unless you know a caring bucehcr, you must French' 1 the rack; remove all fat on both sides of the bones and between 
them, except fora thin layer over the eye meat (Fig. 4)- Fold a double strip of foil over alternate ribs (this will make 
some of rhe ribs scorch and leave the others white, for a pleasing "coon-tail’' effect). Place 14 cup water in a roasting 
; pan, and roast the rack 10 minutes at 500° to sear, then another 20-25 minutes at 400°. Set aside. 


Fig. 4 



BLACK-PEPPERCORN SAUCE 

/ V? thsp butter 
1V? thsp flour 

l V cups reheated raccoon stock 


1 thsp coarsely ground black pepper 
Soy sauce\ to color 


Use butter and flour to make roux (thickening agent). Stir in stock. Simmer 2 minutes or until thickened. Add 
pepper, Darken with dashes of soy sauce. 


WHITE-PEPPERCORN SAUCE 
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/ V cups dry white wine 
Vi cup coarsely chopped shallots 
l thsp coarse white pepper 


V cup creme fraiche 
1 egg yolk 
Dash nutmeg 
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Combine the white wine, shallots and pepper. Reduce and strain to achieve 2 tbsp liquid. Whisk together creme 
fraiche and egg yolk. Whisk in strained, reduced liquid over a gentle heat until thickened. Add nutmeg, 

Plate sauces in half-moons, garnishing each side with its opposite peppercorns (i.e., white peppercorns on black 
sauce and vice versa). Set two raccoon ribs, playfully intertwined, along the “seam/ 


SUGGESTED WINES 

1989 William Wheeler RS Reserve. A rich and richly fruited dry red. Made from uncrushed 
grapes inoculated with yeast, then allowed to explode of their own volition during fermentation, A juicy partner for 
a juicy meat like raccoon, 

Ingienook 1985 Gewurztramimr Late Harvest « A rich, smooth after-dinner complement to 
raccoon. Made from 'noble rot grapes, redolent of sun, earth and the natural cycle of life and death.|} 














for years. One can't help but ask 
what the magazine s longtime sub¬ 
scribers, boarding-school assistant 
headmasters and intelligent ladies 
who sometimes write verse, think 
of the column. To take one recent 
passage: “All a popular girl [at the 
transvestite bar Edelweiss] who can 
easily latch a john has to do is flick 
a lore lock with dead aim over a cold 
shoulder in the direction of a less 
popular sister, and the wounded 
will immediately dash from one 
mirror to the next—adjusting a wig 
here, smoothing a skirt there—in 
hope that the ensuing reflection 
will suddenly reveal something 
worth strutting for.' (The sexual icy 
of the patrons at Edelweiss cannot 
be nearly as convoluted as that sen¬ 
tence.) I wonder if the same audi¬ 
ence that shops at The Coach Store 
and L. L Bean is really very inter¬ 
ested in "nannies" and their "gen¬ 
tlemen callers/ as they arc termed. 
The New Yorkers readers probably 
do like to be shocked, though, and 


Family Feud Psychoanalyzed, 
Barton Fink Reviews Homogenized, 
and California Time Synchronized 


Since it goes way back to the 1 950 s, I sup¬ 
pose some readers are too young to recall the heyday of the 

great Manhattan supper clubs. A damn shame—for my money, 
you haven't really lived until you've jumped into your tux and 
run down to El Morocco to meet a Rheingold Girl for a highball- 
I only wish / had been around back then- Of course, every bit as 
important as the Stork Club and Mocambo and the other zebra-striped 
night spots were the newspaper columnists who wrote about them: 
Walter Winchell, Ed Sullivan (he was a columnist before his TV 
show), Leonard Lyons of The Lyons 
Den" and Earl "the Midnight Earl" 1 
Wilson, to name a few. (Truman 
Capote excelled in the fiction divi¬ 
sion.) But what about today? Has the 
nightclub columnist gone the way of 
the cigarette holder? Actually, no. 

Michael Musto, who is funny, clever 
and inspiring! y vulgar, and Stephen j 
Saban, who’s one flatfooted sport, 
cover our town s wanton high life for 
The Village Voice and Details , respect- j 
ively, and they've been joined by a 
prominent newcomer—arriving at 
the party several years late, The New 
Yorker now has a literary descendant 
of Lyons and Wilson (Earl, not the 
Midnight Edmund) in its pages. 

Where the fifties nightclubs had 
style—panache, I call it—Musto and 
Saban's 6:00 a.m, dispatches from 
Save the Robots indicate that i 
today’s clubs are home to sweaty ex¬ 
cess. Thus, it is a bit strange that 
The New Yorker should decide to run 
a brief weekly column, unsigned, 
called Edge of Night Life that 
works the after-hours fabulousness 
beat, especially since the whole phe¬ 
nomenon has been in steep decline 


Talk of the Town-M 
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the magazine lately has been trying 
to swing, so maybe the column is 
in the right place after all. 

But not too shocked, not too 
swingy. This being The Now Yorker, 
Hal Rubinstein, the anonymous au¬ 
thor of Edge of Night Life, is not 
just a nightclub colum¬ 
nist but a responsible 
nightclub columnist. He 
ultimately finds Edel¬ 
weiss “drastically unfun- 
ny/' For him, trans¬ 
vestism must be associat¬ 
ed with something wor¬ 
thy: Love Ball 2, say, 
which raised money for 
AIDS programs, or Boy 
Bar on St, Marks Place, 
which he admires for 
being "culturally, ethni¬ 
cally, economically, polit¬ 
ically, and gene rationally 
diverse,” like some noble 
planned community. 

There is a sense of strain 
when Edge of Night Life is sup- 
posed to be fun, as if the writer were 
a divinity student at a pot party (the 
club Amazon is "setting off gl ittered 
goosepitriples” because it’s a place 
where people can... talk); worse 
still, there is a sense of whimsy 
when the column is intended to be 
whimsical (a Manhattan boom box 
’was so loud that people going to 
bed in Negri 1 were pestering inter¬ 
national operators” to get it turned 
down). All this would be tolerable, 
perhaps, if the word scribe were not 
used so often, if hyphens were not so 
overindulged in (as in this phrase 
from a column on the Limelight— 
another urban-studies utopia: "No 
other dance hall has been nearly so 
rafter-packed, and with so wide, so 
raciaily-culturally-generationally- 
and-socially balanced, so sexually 
hard-to-read a mix of get-out-of- 
my-way-and-stop-staring-at-me- 
though-boy-Fm-horny party goers' 1 ), 
and if the column had not so know- 
ingly and edgily mocked the 
tQuristS“/o/*r/.r/j—who had just 
come from Les Miz and ' sheepishly 
braved rheir wav" into the new, 
uberhip* Philippe Starek—designed 


bar at the Paramount Hotel on 
West 46th Street:" They don't have 
seats like this at the Marriott/ Mom 
told the waitress. Then she asked 
her husband, 'It s like SoHo, isn't 
it?”' Les Al/zl The Marriott! Mom! 
Quels losers. 

In humor, timing is 

_ everything. Take — 

please —Ken Tucker, the 
TV critic for Entertain¬ 
ment Weekly. (A small 
demonstration of the 
theory, ladies and gentle¬ 
men; no cause for alarm.) 
You don't want to rush 
things, especially if 
you're building to a real 
corker, so Tucker re¬ 
quired two paragraphs to 
reach his punch line re¬ 
cently, discussing Family 
Feud . As if skillfully 
playing a trout, he lazily 
explained that he enjoys 
the show for the interac¬ 
tions among family members (he 
finds the questions a little dumb) 
and finally delivered the joke he 
must have been holding on to for 
weeks: '1 tell you, if you play arm¬ 
chair psychologist with this show- 
turning it into Family Freud —you'll 
have a lot more fun.' Anyway, 
Tucker’s bold, ingenious notion 
surely never occurred to the show's 
creators. Next he'll probably be 
telling us — the kook! — that The 
Newlywed Game is really more enjoy¬ 
able if, instead of concentrating so 
much on the questions, you closely 
watch the squabbling couples. 

ft is reassuring that all critics do 
not speak with the same voice— 
how' else would we know whether it 
was Gene Siskel or Roger Ebert 
talking over the clip? If critics all 
said the same thing, the rich 
pageantry of opinion would suffer 
and we would need only one critic, 
wreaking havoc on our service- 
based economy. In chc New York 
Posty Dan Aquilante wrote this 
about a concert by the Brand-New 
Heavies: ”A few hammy rappers... 
took over the stage during the 
Heavies’ encore... .After such a fine 


show it was inconsiderate and rude 
to reduce a headline act during its 
New York debut ro a back-up 
band.’’ And here is Jon Parties of 
The New York Times concluding his 
review of the same concert: The set 
perked up only in the encore, when 
three rappers,.. relegated the 
Brand-New Heavies to the back¬ 
ground.’ 1 Well, in matters of taste 
there is no argument, you might 
say, except that that would mean 
we didn't need even one critic. 

ft is reassuring when critics say 
exactly the same thing. If they have 
real standards and expertise, they 
should — like doctors — reach the 
same conclusions. So here is Owen 
Gleiberman in EW on Barton Fink: 
"It's finally not about anything but 
itself. And here is Joan Juliet Buck 
on the same film in Vogue: '"Ulti¬ 
mately, it is about nothing more 
than itself/ 1 Of course, putting it 
th is way wasn’t good enough for 
The New Yorker 's Terrence Raffer¬ 
ty—he criticized the movie for its 
“hermetic meaninglessness." 

Finally, T. Goraghessan Boyle, the 
goateed, jokey-pretentious and as¬ 
tonishingly annoying novelist, wrote 
about his house in California for Ar¬ 
chitectural Digest. He began, ”To live 
in Los Angeles is to be a prisoner of 
the light, eyes shrouded behind twin 
panels of smoked glass, ever denying 
the golden blister in rhe sky.” So this 
is how Faulkner would have de¬ 
scribed Ray Bans. But "golden blis¬ 
ter”? Gross. My favorite line of this 
mood-setting opening paragraph ap¬ 
pears a few sentences farther down, 
after Boyle has explained that “you 
pray for the autumnal equinox, and 
then the light is...less ripe, less 
golden"”-the antibiotics have 
helped, perhaps. Boyle continues 
with plaintive simplicity, "ft gets 
dark at six, and then, with the expi¬ 
ration of daylight savings time, at 
five. ' Well, it would, wouldn't it? If 
it got dark at six and then at 3:45 
after the time change, the light in 
California really would be spooky. 
And the next morning? Then, at 
dawn, the sun comes up, ever in the cist¬ 
ern firmament. J 


Arriving at the 
party several 
years late, The 
New Yorker now 
has a literary 
descendant of 
Leonard Lyons 
and Earl Wilson 
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Welcome to spy's SHOP-O-MATIC, the foolproof method of acquiring everything you 
need—or at least an easy way to buy lots of swell stuff you might not find 
anywhere else. The SHOF-OMAT1C features a cavalcade of goods and services. 

Collect them all! Swap them with your friends! just follow these simple 
SHOP-O-MATIC instructions: 

1. With your pen or pencil and reply coupon at hand, browse through 
|| SHOP-O-MATIC. 

2. When you see something you want, circle the corresponding number on the 
reply coupon. 

3. Drop the reply coupon in the mail, 

4 . Sic back and wait for mail-order mania to begin! 


Political Scandal Trading Cards Saiwgs 

j nJ Loan Scandal: Kcacing, Milken, Neal Bush, 
Alan Greenspan and the BCCL Drug Warr. Gov- 
emnurnt intervene ion and dealing in marijuana, 
alcohol, ccjhac co, heroin and cocaine. Friendly Dir- 
tenors: U.S.-supported despots; Noriega, Marcos, 
the Shah, Gzal and others. Boxed sets containing 
56 color cards, with caricamres on rhe front and 
factual less on the back, $9.95 each, 


Explore the spiritual traditions of the Western 
world with GNOSIS Our articles, interviews 
and reviews discuss controversies Hike secret soci¬ 
eties, mystical sex, Jung, cults, holy wars and 
suppressed heresies. Gmsu steers clear of both 
"true believers" and narrow-minded skeptics. 

We're intelligent and thought-provoking with 
lively reader feedback, Guaranteed Trump-free! 
Sample, $5; four-issue subscription, $15- 


Parauminal tapes—free catalog 

Eighteen unique Puralrmsaal Tape surpass ocher per¬ 
sonal-achievement rapes in power and effectiveness 
ukbanS questionable "subliminal" messages. Using 
stereophonic, whole-brain and NPL technology, 
they are rhe most sophisticated rapes available today, 
Pamliminit] Tapes are Hilly guaranteed with tele¬ 
phone assistance, LEARNING STRATEGIES CORPO¬ 
RATION- (0OG> 735-TAPE. Free. 
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Do you want "fresh, sharp, stylish”? Read lH 
THESE TIMES , the "startlingly fresh" weekly 
newspaper with sharp insights and stylish writ¬ 
ing, h These Times is the "pre-eminent strategic 
magazine of the left " and covers arc, music, 
books, domestic and international policies, 
business and labor in ways other newsweeklits 
and broadcast news won't. Sample copy, 13- 
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ZBS Audiocassettes Rjf&y J, The Fourth Touer 

oj Inverness, Moors Cher Morocco. Mystical, fantasy 
and adventure Stories. "Stretches the barriers of 
sound and imagination"-— Los Angeles Times. 
Heard on 600 radio stations in the U.5, and for¬ 
eign countries. Colorful 40-page Catalog, $1, 
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Drew Friedman s PRIVATE Uvf$ Of PtJBUC 
FIGURES —a regular cartoon feature in SPY— 
now available on 100-percent-cotton T-shirts; 
George Bush, David By me and Paul Simon, 
Bill Cosby, Michael Jackson, Donald Trump, 
Cali (800) 253-0428, 9 a.m,-S p.m, EST, for 
immediate purchase or further information. 
$15 each, postage paid; catalog, $2 or free 
with purchase. 
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Comic Relief is a proven cure for "Scriosi- 
ty." The best political cartoonists ridicule our 
illustrious leaders and satirize today's topics 
in "This Month in Cartoons. ' Also, Dave 
Barry. Ian Sholes, Stephanie Brush, Joe Bob 
Briggs, Life m Hell, Wmbtngwm, President 
Bill, Twisted Image, Maxine, Sylvia , Weird 
Sews, Dr, Si tenets Quay le Repur t and morel 
Sample, $2.50; 12 issues, S2■‘l.5, 
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Pave The Planet 

One World 
Ode F«Crpli 
Ont Slab of Asphalt 

NOVOSROO T*SHIRTS The world's finest 
ready-to-wear irony. Peace through imprinted 
sportswear. Clothing that will make you 
proud to be an American consumer. Call 
(800) 950-9575 (9 a.m.-6 p.m. Pacific time) 
for the above design—$14. Or send for taca- 
tog—50 cents, 
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is SPY’s 


monthly direct-response 
advertising section. 

If you arc interested in 
advertising in 
SHGP-OMATTC 
or would like more 
information, call 
(212) 633-6550* 

A 



THE MU’ 


MUSEUMSHOP 

The MIT MUSEUM SHOP Fascinating puzzles, 
jewelry, T-shirts, books, coys and technological 
whimsy to captivate gnat minds of all ages and 
interests. Discover why we have tnyal mail-order 
customers from Tahiti to Dubai. Catalog, 41. 




Introducing I'he Hear Music Sampler. THE HEAR 
MUSIC Catalog find, the essential recordings 
by the essential artists, Order our catalog hi31 of 
jazz, blues, folk, rock and blucgfttS, and we'll 
send you Our CD sampler with new cracks from 
artists including Rickie Lee Jones, Nancy Grif¬ 
fith, Chris Whitley and John Hendricks. Full- 
color catalog and CD sampler. 44. 

1 -A- 



Deva is a network of friends and neighbors 
who handcraft a unique collection of simply 
elegant clothes for women and men—all in 
pure cotton. Our styles run the gamut from 
drawstring pants and tops to skirts, dresses 
and. sleepwear. Please send lor our full-colour, 
recycled’paper catalogue 41. 





Manhattan Comic News . New York City's 

only cartoon newspaper, covers current events 
from (he perspective of rhe world's most talent¬ 
ed editorial cartoonists. Discover the unique wit 
and wisdom of both undiscovered and syndicat¬ 
ed cartoonists from around the globe, lime time 
bed June blues... read Manhattan Comic News, 
Sample, $1,50; one-year subscription, $15. 
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SMI* 

Older Finn 

Circle the items you wish to receive^ fill out this 
form* and send it along with a check payable to 
SPY. spy SHOP-O-MATIQ P.O, Box 5176, 
Pittsfield, MA 01203-5 176, 


] Savings-and-Loan Trading Cards $9,95 

? Drug-Wars Trading Cards 59-95 

3 Friendly-Dictator Trading Cards 59.95 

( Gttttih— Sample copy $5-00 

5 Gnosis —Subscript ion 515.00 

I Learning Strategies FREE 

if In These Times $3.00 

I ZBS Andiocassectes Catalog $1.00 

I Private laves of Public Figures — 

Catalog $2,00 

II Private laves of Public Figures — 



$ _ 

$ 1 0 0 

$ 


Kiirn’ 


AddlMl 


Cicy£tRttft£JP 

Offit-r good rhrough February I, 1992 

I------- 


Tocal cost of items ordered: 
Plus $ 1 handling fee; 

Total enclosed: 



T-Shirt 

$15.00 

n 

Comte Relief — Sample copy 

$2.50 

u 

Comb Relief — Subscri ption 

$24.75 

13 

MIT Museum Shop Catalog 

51.00 

14 

Hear Music Catalog and Sampler 

54.00 

IS 

Novogrod- —T-shirt 

$1400 

H 

Sovogrod- — Ca calog 

$0,50 

p 

Deva Catalog 

$ 1.00 

91 

Manhattan Comic Sen's — Sample 

SI,50 

11 

Manhattan Comic News — 



Subscript mu 

$15.00 
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Divorce 

A Bride Stripped Bare 

They Didn’t Have Much of a Marriage, 
but Society Decorator John Saladino 
Tried to Get a Lot Out of It 

hy John Drodie 

As marriages go, it was an improbable union 

from the start. He was John Saladino, the celebrated interior 

decorator, whose clients have included L M. Pei and Norman 
Lear. She was Cecelia Neville Lord, called Holly, the owner of an 
upscale boutique. He was a self-made man, or, in some of the cir¬ 
cles he aspired to join, an arriviste. She was from old money, 
though not particularly wealthy herself. His time was spent in the 
East, in Manhattan, where he lived in the former apartment of robber 
baron Jay Gould, and Norfolk, Connecticut, where he maintained a 
27-room estate called Robin Hill. 


She was firmly lodged in Santa Bar¬ 
bara. He was 51, a dark-haired wid¬ 
ower who had been married for 
nea rly 18 years—but who intimates 
suggest was in his heart a confirmed 
bachelor. She was 43 and blond, 
but not glamorous—a woman who 
had dated little in the ten years 
since her divorce. But improba¬ 
bility was obviously a hall¬ 
mark of their union; in¬ 
deed, his opening line 
when they met was, 

"You're a Leo, aren’t 
you?..,I am, too!” Before 
their marriage was over, 

Saladino would attempt to 
exploit her assets and con¬ 
nections so coldly that 
one might think—and 
this is not a hard thing 
to say about a mar¬ 
riage built on a mere 
five face-to-face en¬ 
counters spread over 
six months — that there 
never really was very 
much love there at all. 

The story begins in the 
summer of 1988, shortly after 
the death of Saladino s first 



w r ife, when the designer set his social 
and professional sights on wealthy 
Santa Barbara, While maintaining 
his business and residences in the 
East, he bought a small house, de¬ 
scribing his new neighborhood, in a 
Town & Country pictorial, as 11 my 
Eden. He then began attract¬ 
ing clients. Though he had 
some success in Santa Barbara 
among newcomers (he re¬ 
modeled a house for Paul 
JLinger Witt, the execu¬ 
tive producer of Golden 
Girls, for example), he 
lacked social entree 
among the local WASP 
elite, whose acceptance is 
crucial to a designer's busi¬ 
ness. 

Enter Holly Lord, The step¬ 
daughter of Leonard Dalsemer, a 
retired New York executive and 
Monrecito scion. Lord was well posi¬ 
tioned to provide someone—say, a 
spouse—with access to exclusive 
Santa Barbara. They met in October 
1988 at a wedding; Lord thought rhe 
pudgy fellow in the gray suit might 
be an “extraterrestrial, ' as she 
confided to a friend later. But the de¬ 


signer courted her zealously, sending 
her flowers and love notes and arti¬ 
cles about himself 

Lord had never heard of Saladino 
before he delivered his Studio 54- 
vintage tome-on. In fact, the couple 
were little more than acquainted 
when they wed, for their dates were 
mostly highly orchestrated dinners 
and parties. Lord would come to 
New York and stay at the West- 
bury; Saladino would take her to 
glamorous events and introduce her 
to well-known people. When he 
came to Montecito, they attended 
society functions. Saladino would 
enter a hosts home, point at fur¬ 
nishings and say, Wrong, wrong, 
wrong! Bat l can fix it for you. 

In August 1989 the couple went 
on a trip together. On the morning 
of Lord s birthday, in London en 
route to Venice, she opened a 
poached egg and found a diamond 
engagement ring; nobody said Sal¬ 
ad ino wrasn't capable of a romantic 
gesture. They were married in Port 
Antonio, Jamaica, on New Year s 
Day 1990, and their first hours as 
husband and wife set the tone for 
their six months together: friends 
of Lord's cla im that Saladino s 
teenage son welcomed his step¬ 
mother into the family with a 
drunken and highly insulting toast. 
Later, Saladino harshly criticized 
Lord's sons for being vegetarians. 

The newlyweds spent their wed¬ 
ding night apart. In that regard, 
their first night was no different 
from any other night in their rela- 
rionship. As Lord later told her at¬ 
torney, 'John and I never discussed 
his sexuality. \ had a long period of 
questioning my own, because the 
man who loved me so much could 
never couch or kiss me. But the 
flood of compliments and love kept 
me mute, and the hypnotic energy 
of his personality won. 

Had Lord bothered to do a bit of 
research on her betrothed, she 
would have discovered that he often 
aped the life-style of his extremely 
wealthy clients, even if his cash flow 
did not match his tastes. Lord 
would also have learned that many 
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of the jobs taken on by the brilliant 
but Napoleonic Saladino ended in 
acrimony, if not litigation. 

When a marriage that lasts only 
six months goes bad, it cannot be 
said to have soured gradually, 
Sources close to Lord claim that al¬ 
most from the start* Sal- 
adino launched fault¬ 
finding missions against 
his wife, berating her 
unmercifully, Saladino 
WQU Id tell her what 
shoes to wear, what 
plastic surgery she 
should have performed 
and even nor to wear 
nail polish because it 
made her look Jewish.” 

For a man putatively 
in love t Saladino made a 
tor of very pragmatic 
demands of his bride. 

Rather than spend the 
customary year or so 
getting to know the 
members of Santa Barbara's exclu¬ 
sive Birnam Wood Golf Club as a 
guest of his wife's family, Saladino 
pushed Lord to get him in immedi¬ 
ately, He was also very disappointed 
that membership in clubs in New 
York to which her stepfather be¬ 
longed was not automatically be¬ 
stowed upon him as part of her 
dowry. 

Although theirs was a commuter 
marriage, he dismissed her $2.5- 
million adobe home as an unsuit¬ 
able dwelling for the Saladinos and 
derided her western antiques as 
items hr only for stockbrokers. 1 
He said he wanted to build his 
dream house. Against the advice of 
her accountant and attorney, Lord 
refinanced her house. This gave Sal¬ 
adino the $250,000 he said they 
would need as a down payment for 
$3 million worth of panoramic 
acreage in nearby Summer land* On 
that land, he said, they would build 
a 40,000-square-foot Italian villa. 

Sources close to Lord suggest that 
Saladino promised he would take 
care of the monthly mortgage pay¬ 
ments, but when it came time to 
sign a paper to such effect, the de¬ 


signer was in New r York* Saladino, 
who would later claim that the 
mortgage payments were to be 
made "collectively, 11 told Lord to 
sign the mortgage agreement any¬ 
way, promising to bring the appro¬ 
priate paperwork on his next visit. 
She never saw those docu¬ 
ments, But then, she 
never saw most of her 
wedding presents either. 
They* like the supposed 
documents, were back 
east* 

Aft er he made mort¬ 
gage payments of 
$62,000, Saladino's finan¬ 
cial contribution to the 
marriage practita lly 
ceased* as did Lord's. Her 
friends claim chat he 
never had his waller with 
him, leaving Lord to pick 
up the tab for dinners, 
limousines and $50,000 
worth of Venetian glass 
he wanted for his showroom in 
New York, The money, he once in¬ 
dicated to her, w r as just the cover 
charge for his personality. 

Lord also alleges in California 
Superior Court documents that the 
designer may have taken antiques 
worth roughJy $30,000 from Las 
Tejas, an estate he had refurbished 
in Montecito. According to sworn 
testimony, Saladino wondered aloud 
to his wife, who was at Las Tejas 
scrubbing floors in preparation for 
Architectural Digest and HG photo 
shoots, whether he should remove 
an antique urn and table. He 
claimed the client owed him 
money. The items later turned up 
among his possessions, Saladino* 
who subsequently returned the 
property, told spy he blamed a care¬ 
taker who 'inadvertently included 7 
the antiques with his. 

Once Lord's savings ran out — 
sources in Santa Barbara say she may 
have lost $600*000 on the Summer- 
land property alone—the designer 
decided to separate from his wife* 
One of his last acts as a member of 
the family was to phone Lord's 
mother and brother and request a 


Saladino told 
his wife not 
to wear nail 
polish because 
it made her 
“look Jewish” 


$1*5 million loan from each of them. 
They declined. Despite Salad inos ef¬ 
forts to sell it, the Summerland 
property went into foreclosure this 
past June. On the last day the couple 
spent together, in June 1990* he 
threw a tantrum because she had for¬ 
gotten to chill wine for him, which 
left him only champagne to drink. 
Then he embarked on a lunch date 
with her credit cards, in her BMW. 
He stuck the car in a garage and flew 
east; he did not return. 

Saladinos friends in Connecticut 
are quick to argue that Lord was no 
saint—in fact, they portray her as a 
cold-blooded philanderer w r ho 
wanted nothing more than to be 
Mrs. John Saladino, but in name 
alone. Four months into the mar- 
riage* she took up with an electrical 
contractor who lived in the guest¬ 
house at Las Tejas and worked for 
Saladino on that and other projects. 
Even before Saladino moved out, 
Lord had begun bringing the con¬ 
tractor to black-tie parties and not- 
at-all-ironically introducing him as 
"John's West Coast manager. 7 Lord 
and the contractor have since gone 
their separate ways. One friend of 
Saladino s summarized the marriage 
by saying, Poor little rich girl is 
fine if you have the money to back 
it up. And John* well* he felt he 
could meet some people he could 
acquire as clients. Its a mess* and 
they deserve each other." 

Back at home* Saladino* a hope¬ 
less romantic* has escorted a promi¬ 
nent design editor around town and 
written letters {"111 be there soon,” 
one says, "Reach out to me”) to an¬ 
other, Both women are in key posi¬ 
tions to advance his career by pub¬ 
lishing his work* Meanwhile* nego¬ 
tiations on the Saladinos’ divorce 
settlement proceed. His attorney 
says the designer views the mar- 
riage as ”an unfortunate mistake." 
Lord too seems sadly accepting of 
the experience. "I do not feel too 
bad that I was fired as a wife,” she 
now says of her marriage to the 
man who had her hypnotized* In 
that same six-mo nth period John 
fired several clients.” J 
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Fully digestible 


Each fruit cake is completely 
indistinguishable from the next 

Another fruit cake is often 
given in retaliation 

The butt of a lot of jokes 

Often passed on to others 

Gan last 


i issue of SPY is completely 
different from the next 


hank you" is ahva.vs 

fc i 

given in return 
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How the Feds Came to Own 
& Piece of the Turtles 


ity men conen 


It was tough enough explaining the Pee-wee 

unpleasantness to kids. How do you tel) them the crime¬ 
fighting Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles are a front for illegal 


drug money? 

In a coordinated effort that unfolded early one August morning 
and spanned four boroughs of New York City, the Drug Enforce¬ 
ment Agency and the New York State and City police arrested Eric 
Millan-Colon, leader of the Blue Thunder drug ring, and 29 of his 
confidants, suppliers and 'mid-level managers," thereby disbanding a 
cartel that had kept the city well 


stocked in heroin for five years. 
Forty million dollars' worth of his 
gangs assets were also seized the 
day he was indicted on drug-traf¬ 
ficking charges. The point of such 
forfeitures, according to Federal 
Marshal Bill Licatovich, is 'to pe¬ 
nalize drug traffickers by taking 
away their profit motive/ In this 
case, that meant taking away their 
homes, taking away their cars and, 
yes—because Millan-Colon had used 
heroin proceeds to purchase the Ar¬ 
gentinean rights to a certain quartet 
of famous reptiles -raking away 
their Turtles, For the time being, 
the U.S. government is in the Ninja 
Turtle business, 

'Personal feelings have nothing 
to do with this,” says Dietrich Snell, 
an assistant U.S. Attorney prosecut¬ 
ing the case. 

MiHan-Colon held the Ninja Tur¬ 
tles rights through his company 
Ejay Enterprises, which allegedly 
promoted international concerts 
(such as Bob Dylan's recent South 
American tour) by day and laun¬ 
dered drug money by night. No 
longer. The company's West 58th 
Street headquarters is at present 


under federal lock and key; to 
passers by, no more of the sixtb- 
fioor office is visible than a bolted 
steel door and a large U.S. MAR¬ 
SHALS sticker, 

A doorman at the building says 
he had always thought Ejay Enter¬ 
prises was fishy: They looked like 
rock n’ rollers or drug dealers; I al¬ 
ways figured drug dealers, No 
clients ever showed up, and the 
hours they kept were not exactly 
nine to five. The only thing I can’t 
figure, he adds, ’ is why they didn t 
give us Christmas gifts. You d 
figure W'ith all the money going 
through there, they could afford a 
tew pens or something." 

Once £ jay's corporate records fell 
into government hands, it became 
clear that in the war between light 
and darkness, the Ninja Turtles had 
been caught in the shadows. It's a 
standard plot: the good guy falls on 
hard rimes and flirts with evil — 
Luke SkyWalker associating with 
Darth Vader, Greg Brady smoking a 
cigarette. Surge Licensing Inc., the 
caretaker of the Ninja Turtle copy¬ 
right worldwide, fails to appreciate 
the poetic beauty in all of this. 'The 






DUCK'S MEATH STARTER 
KIT SUPER BARGAIN! 


100% cotton shirt (turq_ or red),, 
BORN TO BE TILED LP 
(Rounder Records),"! Boghead 
Ducks Breath" bumpersticker, 
HOMEMADE RADIO 45-min. 
cassette ("Funniest 90 seconds 
>n radio"—L.A, Times) & button. 


ONLY 

$17.95 

postpaid 


DR. SCIENCE 

BIG BOOK OF 

SCIENCE 

(SIMPLIFIED) 


Every page a smirk from 
the hit public radio 
series THE NEW YORK 
TIMES calls "hilariously 
bogus gobbledygook" 
SI 0,95 postpaid 


SENSELESS CRUELTY 

Double-length cassette with Dr. Science, 

Ian Shoales, screwball sketches S9.95 

IAN SHOALES' PERFECT WORLD 

A comic novel PLUS audiocassette version 
from the "seer of sneer" (Chicago 
Sun-Time§). .Book & Tape Si 2.95 


ZADAR! COW 
FROM HELL! 

Our befuddled, 
radioactive Cow 
From Heli! 100% 
cotton tee 
S/M/L/XL SI 3.95 


"An American 
Monty Python" 
—Newsweek 


DUCK'S 

BREATH 


DR. SCIENCE 
SMUG MUG 


Brsght yellow ironstone 
Here's how to display 
arrogance in style 


PR ESC IENCE Big Book of Science, 
GIFT PACK Sampler Cassette. 

Masters Degree, Button & 
a 100% cotton Tee or 
50/50 Sweat (S/M/L/XL) 
wTee $29.95 , 
w/Sweat $36.95 


P.O.BOX 22513-SS 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 94122 
or charge by phone (916) 265-5470 
Call or write for free newsletter! 
—-► ALL PRICES POSTPAID 
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Turtles have always had an antldrug 
message/' says Roger Ardanowski, 
a Surge spokesman, 'They're crime 
fighters] Any kid can tell you that. 
Millan-Colon in no way reflects on 
the Integrity of the Ninja Turtles/' 
The 29-year-old Millao-Colon, 
who grew ? up in a Lower East Side 
housing project, had been suspected 
of drug dealing since the early 
1980s + His funds were handled so 
cleverly, though, that he'd until 
now avoided arrest, let alone indict¬ 
ment. The $1.1 million purchase of 
a piece of the Turtles in April— 
which Millan-Colon discussed in 
court-ordered wiretaps of his cellu¬ 
lar-phone conversations—was a pur¬ 
chase well beyond his legitimate 
financial means as a concert pro¬ 
moter, and it was a highly visible 
one. Why did the drug dealer make 
such a foolish move? Maybe, like 
Bugsy Siegel, he found the glamour 
irresistible. Or maybe he identified 
with the Turtles. Like them* he is 
part of a grotty* shadowy urban un¬ 
derground, And like them* he fa¬ 
vors colorful nicknames—Crazy 
Mike* Evil, Klepper Duchc and 
Black Jose (some of Millan-Colon s 
Blue Thunder associates) may not 
have the cachet of Raphael* Don- 
atello, Michelangelo and Leonardo, 
bur never mind. 

Surge Licensing, of course* plays 
down any and all such similarities. 
The company released a statement 
asserting that Millan-Colon is in 
no way involved with Turtle mer¬ 
chandise. If that's so, one wonders 
about all the Turtle nunchakus, 
Turtle battle masks and Turtle 
posters found by police in the Ejay 
office. Surge officials dismiss this, 
maintaining that the promotional 
rights sold to Millan-Colon were 
limited in time and so narrow in 
scope (only Argentina) as to be 
negligible. 

In any event, the timing of the 
incident alone was a PR nightmare. 
The same week that Millan-Colon 
was followed by a caravan of agents 
from the DEA and New York City 
and State police—a chase that ex¬ 
tended from the Upper West Side 


to a curb-jumping apprehension in 
Westchester County—Surge was 
proudly faxing news of the Turtles' 
participation in the Partnership for 
a Drug-Free America: 'The Teen¬ 
age Mutant Ninja Turtles will 
emerge from the sewers to help 
reach into America s 130,000 
schools with a message to help kids 
stay off drugs/ 1 

But the alleged heroin lord's 
Torcugas Ninjas can do no more PR 
damage—they’re now safely in the 
custody of the U.S. Marshals. Mar¬ 
shal Licatovich regards the fate of 
the Turtles with the sympathy of a 
sheriff for a deputy gone wrong: 'If 
Millan-Colon is acquitted* he can 
pick up his Turtles at the door. If 
he’s found guilty* they’ll probably 
he sold in a public auction; but if 
we find out that the rights expire in 
less than two years, we may ask for 
a court order that lets us sell them 
before the verdact is reached. 
There’s no point in hanging on to 
them until they're worthless," 

Ir is the obligation of the Mar¬ 
shals to maintain the value of any 
seized property; in the Turtles case, 
this means auctioning the rights 
before they expire. Forfeiture auc¬ 
tions are announced every third 
Wednesday in USA Today, 

Surge Licensing won’t be check¬ 
ing the listings that carefully: ac¬ 
cording to spokesman Brian Dob¬ 
son, any contract that involves the 
Turtles also includes a clause that 
prohibits behavior detrimental to 
their reputation. “The recent events 
can certainly be seen as harmful to 
that image/' he says, "Ejay's 
rights—if they still own any^can 
therefore be voided before there’s 
any such public auction," 

The Marshals find their newest 
charge a bit bewildering, “We’ve 
seized ostriches in Texas and a casi¬ 
no in California, but this is the first 
time we’ve gotten hold of some¬ 
thing like this*’ says Licarovich, 

Then he goes anthropomorphic: 
"These Turtles are like us—they re 
crime fighters. But they were 
owned by an alleged drug dealer. 

It s kind of ironic/' } 
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IliustraU&n by Mark Match a 




Live White Male 



Still Not Ready 

After All These Years 


By Roy Blount ji*. 


Since predictable liberalism is grody to 

the max, I can't always be saying to women and gays and 
African Americans, “You are right,” And since centrist 
Democrats are going nowhere, 1 can't say, 'You are right, but we 
can't afford it." And since I belong to no category of people that is 
either socially unconscious (Republican) or disadvantaged enough 
to assert self-interest, politics for me is a constant struggle, 

When Thelma & Louise came out, 1 told my women friends (friends 
who happen to be women), “Hey, it didn’t bother me one bit to watch 
Susan Sarandon and Geena Davis 


shooting men or locking them in 
car trunks or blowing up their fuel 
tanks; sumbitches had it coming. 
And it just rbis minute hit me that 
sumbttch is sexist." 

Then, when it turned our that 
most of my women friends didn't 
like Thelma & Louise, I went to my 
fallback position: 

That's what was wrong with the 
movie—that I liked it. The men 
were all such caricatures, why would 
it bother me to see them shot? In a 
good movie, the women would’ve 
shot men I could identify with. 

There can, of course, be no defen¬ 
sible male opinion on date rape, 
but—let me say hurriedly that there 
should be no burs about it; however, 
since consensuality is, after all, a 
difficult legal question.. .It should 
be against the law, whatever happens, 
for the man not to call the woman 
the next day. Phone company keeps 
records, right? No gray areas there. 

With regard to gay people, I 
used to say live and let live, but 
AIDS has made that sound sardonic. 
So 1 say it's good to know there is 
one segment of the population 
whose instincts are coo healthy to 


permit them to embrace Jesse 
Helms, 

With regard to African Ameri¬ 
cans—for one thing, do 1 have to 
start saying "African Americans' ? 
That sounds like a term white peo¬ 
ple would make up. Then there's 
the whole question of black conser¬ 
vatives, What if all African Ameri¬ 
cans had Clarence Thomas's back¬ 
ground? White parents would be 
telling their children, "Well, maybe 
black people do seem a bit stodgy 
sometimes, but you have to remem¬ 
ber that they were originally 
brought to this country by strict 
but supportive grandparents and 
nuns. And if it weren’t for African 
Americans, we wouldn't have that 
music you enjoy so much, that rock 
’n’ Rotary." 

Back in the mid-1960s, when I 
was a young liberal newspaper 
columnist in Atlanta, a man named 
Bob Arnold, a middle-aged Negro 
(the correct term then), gave me a 
hard time for focusing on integra¬ 
tion, civil disobedience and “so- 
called Negro leaders," as he put it. 

There shouldn't be any such 
thing as Negro leaders, he argued. 


There should just be civic 
leaders, business lead¬ 
ers. The only reason 
we had "nega¬ 
tive Negroes in 
a positive 
America," he 
said, was that 
Negroes had 
to go into 
their neigh¬ 
borhood gro¬ 
cery' and "buy two 
eggs for 15 cents." This was when 
eggs in a white-neighbor hood su¬ 
permarket were maybe 35 cents a 
dozen. "And at that same store, wc 
borrow $3 till Friday and have to 
pay back $3.75." 

Well, I said, wasn't that because 
ours was a racist society? 

He looked at me in disappoint¬ 
ment. "You're not ready," he 
sighed. 'I thought you were ready," 
But I would never be ready. Bob 
maintained, until I recognized that 
the Negro s problem was, he was 
undercapitalized. 

Now, 25 years later, that is pret¬ 
ty much the human condition. The 
Third World is undercapitalized by 
(our) definition, the former Soviet 
bloc is undercapitalized thanks to 
corrupt Marxism, and the U.S> is 
undercapitatized because we have 
overcapitalized on our capital. 

I didn't get off on talking to Bob. 
He sounded too much like my fa¬ 
ther. I preferred arguing with Stu¬ 
dent Nonviolent Coo rdinating 
Committee organizers at riot scenes. 
They wore roomy overalls and san¬ 
dals, Bob a synthetic shirt and tie. 
He was trying to make a living, 
they were carrying the cutting edge 
beyond nonviolence. 

1 was going to tell Bob about my 
sympathetic but measured response 
to one of these organizers, who gave 
his name as Little Malcolm. I began 
to quote some of the things Little 
Malcolm had said; T didn't see 
Patrick Henry coming up with no 
nonviolent statements, A honky 
supposed to die tonight—" 

"Two eggs for 15 cents,” Bob cut 
in. J 
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Dental Work of the Rich 
and Famous 

This month: Madonna, 
Jackie Onassis and 
Gilbert Gottfried 







Good News, Bad News Professional weirdo David 
Lynch, white-lip-gloss pioneer Mary Quant and 
talented zillionaire Giorgio Armani were happy to 
receive honorary degrees at Britain's Royal College of 
Arc this year. They were less than happy, however, 
about having to dress up like characters in The 
Canterbury Tales. 



Truth, Justice and Freehies During his whirlwind 

tour of New York, a reasonably sober Boris 
Yeltsin got an up-close look at how the American 
system runs—on niffy perks! (1,2) At NYU, the 
tanned, luxuriantly pomaded Russian president 
was thrilled to get a real letter jacket embroi¬ 
dered with his first name (Dude !), and (3) at a 
Washington dinner, he smiled gamely 
as Marilyn Quayle, displaying entirely 
uncharacteristic coquettish ness, adjusted 
a giveaway star-spangled necktie. 


& 
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Time-Lapse Photography, the Celebrity Version 

At a party tor Mobsters (aka Godfather Babies), Bob 
Guccione, having evidently borrowed Burr Reynolds's 
hairpiece for the evening, discusses important topics with 
his wife and business partner, Kathy Keeton; meanwhile, 
the big, not-at-al Inartificial blond hair of significantly 
more youthful Penthouse Pet Amy Lynn begins to hover 
into view. 



Old Kennedy clan rule: Always put at least 
one arm’s length between yourself and the 
most recently disgraced member of the family. 


Having received a sterling-silver tray from 
New York City mayor David Dinkins, rug- 
wear mg musical colonialist Paul Simon holds 
it up high above his head so normal-size 
people can see it. 






Turning his back on Keeton, Guccione listens intently as 
Lynn performs Ophelias madness speech.,. 


.. P and, knowing him to be an antique-jewelry enthusiast, 
urges him to examine her pendant. 


Keeton, meanwhile, enjoys a talk with an imaginary 
friend. 



















First Pee-wee, Now 
Bugs At the 1991 
Video Software Deal¬ 
ers Association Con¬ 
vention, an actor in a 
Bugs Bunny suit was 
caught groping pom 
star Traci Lords (note 
the disheveled cum¬ 
merbund), Now you 
know why Bugs 
Bunny doesn't work 
for Disney. 


Renaissance Man He's done the TV 
weather thing, and now socialite—war 
criminal Henry Kissinger is pursuing his 
newest vocational fantasy — spending a 
day as a greeter at a well-known midtown 
restaurant! 


Why Famous People Wear 
Sunglasses As Michelle Pfeiffer 
and A1 Pacino demonstrate on 
the set of Frankie and Johnny 
(the movie in which they are 
both supposed to portray 
unattractive diner workers), 
sunglasses permit celebrities to 
make sure they re looking their 
best even when no mirrors or 
reflective store windows are at 
hand. 


New York’s stupid LLS, senator, 
Al D'Amaro, demonstrating his 
famed knack for nuanced 
political rhetoric, discusses big 
issues with recycled Borscht 
Bdter Jackie Mason and one of 
our boys. 
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Gimstjwdi appear monthly iu SPY. Tupttiu an ad. widmaterial- tv SPY Clasufivdi, 5 Umm Square U t a, Nru York, S) W OQ_i. attention: Aikhaet 
Collins. P/asr/f* include your daytime telephone number ami addm< on all iurmfxtndeme For information, tall (212) 633 -6.5 50 err/d* (212) 633-8848. 

CLASSIFIED ADS: $35 per tine {iwQ-lim minimum): $30 Jnt' tin. fot ttamr mere cmnulii-t mmtbi. 

PERSONALS: S 23 /«■ tint; aMtlofom SPY box. CLASSIFIED DISPLAY: $ 230 ptt column inch; $200 tor tu-o or more aaiHcaiiti months. 


BOOKS 

Buy your favorite mouth piece this book 'Afid 
ensure he never talks to you again: 

OUTLAWED LAWYER JOKES. Only S3 
postpa.d, Rolling Thunder> P.O. Box 
l t 185, Albuquerque, NM 87192-0185, 

WHY DID ANN LANDERS RUB LARD 

ON HER FACE?? Find! out in Second Offu/al 
Hand/?x.k- of Practical joked. Signet, 5 3.30 , at 
bookstores everywhere, 

GET PAID FOR READING ROOKS! $100 
per book. Send name, address ta Cal CO 
Publishing (Dept C-221) t 300 South Broad* 
Meriden, CT 06450. 

HEAL TH______ 

CONDOMS AT LOW PRICES. Lifestyles 
l.ubed nr Ext ita Fiesta (Assorted Colors) $ i 
per dozen or Bulk Condoms 2 dozen S5 (add 
$/H) or send S2 for sample pack*'price 
list. KRY Inc., Buckingham Station. Dtpc, 
PY10, Bok 3 7 99. Arlington. VA 22203- 
9998. 

VIDEO AND MOVIES 

BETA, CED. HMM, LASER, VHS MOVIES, 
Thousands at discount prices. Specify 
format. Catalog $2 .50—refundable. Mail 
Box Video. Dept S. 3593 La Play a. W. 
Bloom held. M! 4832L 

CORRESPONDENCE 

PENF RIE N DS-ENG LA ND- US A Make 
hiarmg friendships. Send age. Interests. Free 
reply. Harmony. Box 8229PS, Phoenix. AZ 
85071. 

NOVELTY __ 

TIRED OF LOOKING SO GOOD? Send 
SASE ro Dr. Bukk®, P.O. Box 1461, 
Augusta, (■ A 30903, 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Leslie jean Mann, you better quit writing 
bad checks or you'll be arrested. Remember 
Suzan tie Sommers.... What a scandal 1 !I 

Happy B-clay to pop culture Goddess Jessica 
Lindsay More twinkle than Beuitched^ mure 
spunk than Thai Ctrl, You're gonna make it 
after all. 



Send all Personah replm tn the appropriate spy 
box number. The SPY Building, 5 Uni tin 
Square West. Ntti York. NY 10003. Mail 
nil/ bt far warded for tight weeks following 
public a t toft- 

Malc screenwriter has several scripts 
featuring intelligent female leads, thus 
having limited mainstream potential. 
Seeking interest from industry fringe, spy 
B ox 1 6. 

MOSCOW CONNECTION represents 
100's ol cultured Russian females, doctors, 
teachers, artists, etc., seeking similar 
marriage’minded American gentlemen, Box 

700, Clayton, CA 94517*0700. (510) 672- 

mi. 



MANHATTAN 


and Other Weaiable Ad 

ROLOFF 

N out Us Moo Moo 

Marlia-an (purpe A ihair 
rc«:li on whih)| f.'-nNjd -inICO" 
ECiVmi f 5. 3«snd Sfi ?!.i chfr'L m 
picini^p'o'dfar Id ■lalnl* PO hei 
'ft-Bi- C >!isnibie M')65iC5 


An Uddtrly Ixciling Holiday Gift 



mTREMMEL T-SHIRT 


e —^ - 1 \ ^ »■ 


THE BEST IH SOPHISTICATED 

ART & HUMOR T‘S 

CALL 800>873-6635 


I THAT't. ikAA.TnCMMfl.) 


FOR A FREE COPY 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 

I^uidmg subsidy bcKjk publi s her seeks manuscripts 
of all types: fiction, non fiction, poetry. sdioJariy 
and iuv'pniie worku, etf. Nhw authors weLcnm^dl. 
Sentf for free, illustrated 32-page brochure L-flZ 
Vantage Proas, 5 3 6 W 34 St., New York. N Y. 10001 


PENISES OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM 

Comparative jruloer,'. ehm i Z"A ijy . dc-pijU ifu- m-ik; cciyuUk r> 

(WjymE of jntmjil-., Inum irujL to uhiDL- Fcaiun-. |J>.- riUjjLJ .ik,- 

ai^ejukac or rlx pprpoise perns, [he r trended uaollira of (he piratic. and 
many oJkt jefiiHslackaS cm.Ii 1 i i . v n hry ruph ml rin? ti.uliiv MJiuhlf 
fnr framing and thipu). Lhc gnixicr includes ;u- nw'd ol Jc*» np*i«r (CM 
Id okt pkmcnl Iftc Kraplacs WhclTv t esril ;in eduijuon j.' ne<t luft'e. a 
deCDrUion fnr hi.inn’e er nffigc, rr j yniqut- pit l"rni If. ,'.y tr.f .\numil 
wd| pusviijq tnanv Knur% '.il ti^eilUlirtfi JifJ erijO'vDim In 
order: Send SB.VJ + %1 Inr PiK to Sdrnliric Novcliy Co., Bdn 
f?7a \). BliyifltiflgMn. IN 4 i'-HTL Elei-A- aElo^ !«ii ^eeks fp'rdcbivEir, 



Change "I»' le I," bumpet shakers. 
Mab your motk on Ihe campaign trail! 


Brarlm oflO Puck ^ 3 (2 wrm H IU; S2 95' 

h qader w vise o' rr I l-£DD W4 6^38 of Mils m 

PO Be* JSfi/.Soiafsga LA ?5C/C (hecks pcyciile- rt R4Y 

■pjs SiS e ippi'ig aid lthd:l:g 




Readers 


Starl Your Own 900# Business! 


You may fiavo rDMcea !he reverse SPY above. So 
you're Smart bul why don l l you bavo ycu r own 
personalized Only $4.99 per minute* Dial 

1 900 329*4666 fc-r all the information you'll need lo 
Know to become established m the 900# mdusiry 

■ HeslritSiflTis May A-pfty 


Possible Business Applications: 

- Can|#»t5/ Polls 
‘rw&Slnwnt Advica 
* CDsel Slarm nunvincft Halntf 
+ Wusc & Enla.tflinmesnl News HdHtd 


1-900-329-461)6 Asc yaut Yom lirsll 

Only $4.99 pet minulc (3 minute average call) 


RETIN-A 


The authentic PDA approved wrinkle creme, now 
available imported without proscription! 05 o o 
retinoic ac’d, 30 gram tube, S22 ea or 7 $ 1 15. 
Check u-r money r.irder to Advanced Clinicol. Box 
61 3 L Laguna Niguel, CA 92607. 

REPS & RETAILERS WANTED 


0 00 0 NEEDED • • • • 

MOVIE EXTRAS 


For movies bo'ng fiimod orvlacotson. 
AH areas. Goad pay. No experience 
required. Can 1-900-740-0707 for In- 
formation, S2.95/min. 


condoms ss 

T-SHtRt si 2 

T-SrttCT a, CONDOMS SI 6 
SWEATSHIRT I’," ' SIS 

a , J, ll ,n. •C'.LliJ^l.lwB 

i. -'win kv. i+i. ,*r.- 4 , 

Lhr ■ 0 * MO* ■ -hQ 13 

STEALTH ' CONDOMS 
BOK5SO 

TAYLOft, TX 76574 

SEE YOU COMING! 



































































































Notes Toward a Nonfiction Novel 


Oval nee Diary 

^^Tguy't^ thOSe Democ «ts? Test: n 

, the guy next to me'* vac «ing as much i" 9 / 
incidentally i' m t , my Predecessor at r-v the next Quy—eswr- ■ 

ar ~ "■* - Hr 

re - • • . Where » a8 r , " hi 9h. And 1 d pi * r ea l lze . lt , 

locale for m _ . 1 - Right—vacat < n fc hav e that ue - 

foot on Wal ^'/ n ^ life ' so it KSnnebu ^Port ' 1*^* 

this time Gorby. Gee / heU breaks loose r ery darn - time r S(3 , 

And dealing v>rith v P if ■ a ™ gIad the coup ™ ast summ ^r it Was q M 

never to ' e ^-tsin f well ^ People screwed if 0 Saadam, 

conference every other mf^ int ° ^^Phones t ?■ * PUtt all j 

^ my ^"couldn tilat aw ^ u l 'pne ^here^th SS f i 

£ - y 

Bo r b qU Bob gam h' J j ever S r n °; forei9 « aff a ^ Sh f' a ^f^ 

‘ B °bf the hurricane t i ead an ythinq a K n '/ ^ 3 some stupid 

SK.ET (S - i?Sr^ „r & 

w e d have to airlift- o Was off this z -PPer on my 9et 

- r£S - ^?iS ? 5 

i«na these are l i f^i a ra PPOrt with taken so manv fs= • y 

Punch the numh lon9 friends C an - Ver the course of f S to 

cost me ! Zf erS mySBlf ■ And they ®" Up whenever I°L * 

across^ x s th f day 0ri the links t* S * er *> T ^ose so-called * 311 hours ' 

that it',-- h X ^ ii? Wow, j' VR : S that the way t , led Protesters 
= h ^ behavioral th’ ri od to explain ^ your messaae 

3 sionifj^mh ai thing th^t ^ c *£uain mv oo^if ^ a 9 e 

y j ‘iucant amount * nat Reserves = L * position on thie 

s~K^- -S' 

U> ls - ls °—=' ”« to „.r » e oj—" S Bh — c “ «00 Se notto^? «os C “' 

' “ d can tail y “ o »P0«a„ t , « 

u£tLZ \„ U »«■ ^ a „ ovie , u m t ^ 1 “ al “*V» »*r Pr to 

“ Uaa ' one Of those thina. J W ° nth ' Uke 
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Like the perfect gown or a well-tailored suit, 

a Club Med vacation has to fit. 


At Club Med, vacations come in different sizes and styles. 
Some cater to couples, others to singles. Some offer families a 
week of kids’ activities so parents can enjoy a week of their 
own. There are vacations that focus on water sports. Others 
on tennis and horseback riding. Some for exploring the oceans 
via intensive scuba programs. Another that lets you cruise the 


Club Med will give you precisely the vacation you re looking 
for? Fortunately, the answer is as simple as asking your travel 
agent, or calling 1-800-CLUB-MED, No squeezing big 
vacation plans into a one-size-fits-all package. No altering 
your schedule to suit someone else’s itinerary. As long as you 
have a vacation in mind. Club Med has a vacation you'll long 


Caribbean aboard the worlds largest sailing ship, Club Med remember. Somehow, it seems fitting, 
the Club Med I. The question, of course, is which The antidote for civilization. This year, take home a Club Med vacation 
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